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Sntegrity 
have created the new RIEGER 


A complete straight pipe organ available for fifty 
percent less than any comparable instrument. The 
RIEGER has two manuals and Pedal, 24 ranks 
appoximately 1200 pipes and employs “Straight 
Action.” The organ can be installed in one day and 
requires little more space than a concert piano 
Recent installations: University of Chicago; Luther 
an Church, River Grove, Illinois; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Deliveries can be made immediately. 
Write for further information. Also inquire about 
larger and smaller instruments. 


RIEGER ORGANS SINCE 1845 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
BRATTLEBORO, oe VERMONT 
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Over 100 Years 
of Fine Organ Building 


ESTEY ORGAN 


CORPORATION 


Now Building Rieger Organs 


BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 
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Institute 
Repertoire list 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Complete Organ Works 
in 9 books, each $2.50 
Edition Breitkopf 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Complete Organ Works 
in one book — $1.50 
Edition Breitkopf 
DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 
Freie Kompositionen 


in two books, each $5.00 


Choralbearbeitungen 


in two books, each $5.00 


Edition Breitkopf 
PAUL HINDEMITH 


Organ Sonata No. | — $2.40 
Organ Sonata No. 2 — $2.10 
Organ Sonata No. 3 — $1.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th St., New York 36 
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@ By permission of the German 
publishers Kistner and Siegel of 
Leipsig, a series of excerpts con- 
stituting a condensation of the en- 
tire book The Organ Builder Got- 
tfried Silbermann by Ernest Flade 
will be published for the first time 
in English in the Organ Institute 
Quarterly. The first excerpt, ap- 
pearing in this issue, deals with one 
of Silbermann’s immediate prede- 
cessors, Eugen Casparini, who was 
an important influence. In the sec- 
ond we learn of Silbermann’s older 
brother, Andreas, to whom he was 
apprenticed and from whom he re- 
ceived direct instruction. Subse- 
quent portions contain details of 
Gottfried’s methods of construction, 
installation, scaling, voicing and 
tuning, as well as specifications of 
all his organs and interesting bio- 
graphical data. 

The account of Casparini’s work 
and objectives is of particular in- 
terest with reference to Mr. Har- 
rison’s article in this issue. 

The English translation has been 
prepared by the editor with the gen- 
erous assistance of several collab- 
orators. 


@ John Challis’ musical ideas have 
exerted considerable influence on 
the contemporary musical scene. 
Harpsichords and clavichords of his 
design and make have contrib- 
uted significantly to the present 
popularity of those instruments, 
and orders on hand will keep him 
busy for more than a year. We have 
the greatest respect for his opinions. 
It comes as something of a surprise 
to find that he has so little sympa- 
thy for the “reform”, a movement 
which has produced organs with 
such widely varied characteristics 
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and virtues that it is difficult to 
think of them all in a single cate- 
gory. The worst of them were at 
least better than the preceding era’s 
“monsters”, of which he complains, 
and the movement itself may surely 
be regarded as evidence that the 
profession is not entirely static. 
And we should like to respectfully 
refer him to page 32 of this issue! 


@ There can be little doubt that 
the name of G. Donald Harrison 
has become one of the great ones 
in the long history of the organ. 
From the perspective of the present 
time we can clearly see that his 
initiative has added great mo- 
mentum to the evolution of the art 
of organ building, and his inno- 
vations have in many respects set 
new standards. 


@ James Waters graduated from 
the Westminster Choir College this 
year. Dr. Williamson and Dr. Mc- 
Curdy both proposed him as the 
author of an article and recom- 
mended him in the highest terms 
when we were seeking material 
about the school, and we are glad to 
welcome him to the pages of the 
ORGAN INSTITUTE QUARTERLY. We 
are hoping to publish a second ar- 
ticle in an early issue, dealing with 
the objectives and procedures of the 
voice department, and prepared 
under Dr. Williamson’s supervision. 


@ Our single, simple announcement 
of the Prize Composition Contest, 
published in the Autumn 1952 issue, 
has met with a response that is far 
beyond our expectations. So many 
interesting manuscripts were sub- 
mitted that the members of the 
Organ Institute faculty who are 
acting as judges may not be able to 
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Church W dings 


WEDDING BLESSINGS 

Edited by Paul Bunjes 

10 solos and duets 

Low and Medium Editions.......... each $2.00 


“O CHRIST, WHO ONCE HAST 

DEIGNED” — Lloyd | 
A wedding song for high voice 

“OH, BLEST THE HOUSE, l 


WHATE’ER BEFALL” — Markworth...... .50 
A duet for medium voices 


WEDDING MUSIC, PART l.................... 2.50 
Processionals and Recessionals for use 
at church weddings and other festive 
occasions. 

WEDDING MUSIC, PART I.................. 2.50 
Hymn-tune preludes for use at church 
weddings and other festive occasions. 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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THE ORGOBLO 


Any organist will say that de- 
pendable organ wind power with- 
out surges and mechanical noises is 
necessary for satisfactory organ 
performance. That is why the 
majority of church organs are pow- 
ered by the Spencer ORGOBLO. 


It is an all-metal, all-electric, 
compact unit built to give depend- 
able service for years. Your organ 
manufacturer or service mechanic 
will agree that the best solution is 
the ORGOBLO. 


Bulletins on various sizes from 
14 HP up will be sent on request. 


ENCER TURBINE COMPANY * HARTFORD ¢ NNECT 


SPENCER 
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| of the 1953 Summer Sessions, 


reach a final decision before the enj 


planned. However, there may be a 
opportunity to play a number ¢ 
these works in an informal concer 
for our students at the Andover 
Session. 


@ The summer concert schedule js 
as follows: At Tacoma, July 3 an 
4, Arthur Howes; July 10 and 11, 
Ernest White; July 17 and 18 
Carl Weinrich. At Andover, July 
26, E. Power Biggs; July 31 Ernest 
White; August 1 and 7, Catharin 
Crozier; August 8, Arthur Howes; 
August 14 and 15, Robert Noehren, 


@ Lawrence I. Phelps’ article ”The 
Effects of Wind Chest Design on 
the Speech of Organ Pipes” has 
elicited favorable comments and ap- ~ 
preciation from a number of read- 7 
ers. In order to further clarify his 7 
treatment of this important sub 7 
ject, we offer the following correc- 
tions, which Mr. Phelps has sug- 
gested: 

First Part , Winter, 1953. Page 
19, line 32: read “bottom of the 
board” instead of “bottom board.” 
Page 21, line 8: read “amounts of 
more brilliant tone” instead of 
“amounts of tone”. Page 21, line 39: 
read “even” instead of “much”. 
Page 23, line 2: read “grid” instead 
of “chest”. Page 23, line 7: read 
“completed” instead of “enclosed”. ¢ 

Second Part, Spring, 1953. Page 7 
39, line 43: read “the” instead of 
“he”. 


Organ Institute Quarterly, Volume 3 
Number 3, Summer 1953. 


EDITOR: Arthur Howes 


EDITORIAL BOARD: E. Power 
Biggs, Archibald T. Davison, Rowland 
W. Dunham, Rudolph Elie, Edward B. 
Gammons, Ralph Kirkpatrick, Edwin 
McArthur, Robert Noehren, Wilfrid 
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Pelletier, Arthur Poister, Carl Wein- 
rich, Ernest White. 

Published four times yearly — winter, 
spring, summer, autumn — by the 
Organ Institute at 104 Salem Street, 
Andover, Massachusetts. Price 50 cents 
a copy, annual subscription $2. 
(Entered as second class matter at 


Andover, Massachusetts) 
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The Slider-and-Pallet Wind Chest 


By JOHN CHALLIS 


Some people ask what the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
pallet-and-slider chest was all about anyway. It was this: Over a 
wind chest was a series of long, narrow channels. A pallet below 
each channel acted as the valve to allow air to enter the channel. 
This pallet was opened by a direct connection to a key of the key- 


rs ‘ board. Above the channel were arranged the pipes of a single note 

Juy for all the stops on that manual. Between the channels and the 
‘rnet |) pipes, a sliding piece of thin wood controlled by a stop-knob either 
=< closed or opened the pipe holes of an entire stop. 


With wind pressure as low as 1 1/4” and not over 1 3/4”, the 
resistance on the pallet was so small that the pallet could be opened 
easily with a touch no heavier than is now used in electric action. 
This low-pressure wind filled the long, narrow channel and entered 
the foot of a pipe if the stop was drawn. As this very low pressure 
is already the right pressure for good pipe speech, the hole at the toe 


read. 
y his) of the pipe was large and did not obstruct the wind. Pipes with low 
su> mouths and narrow windways free from nicking then speak with an 


accent at the beginning of their tone. The tone does not sound loud 
and assertive, but will carry well in a building. If one adds another 
stop, there is a sympathetic communication between the speech of 
the two pipes through the large hole in the foot of each pipe and the 
common wind channel which helps them to blend into a single tone. 
Thus, if an 8’ and a 4’ are drawn, they will blend into a single tone, 
sounding its octave overtone with the fundamental. This blending 


be when one continues to add overtone-producing stops is very neces- 
ead) sary, because the real reason for such stops is to add needed over- 
ead’ tones to pipes which are weak in overtones. All usable musical in- 
ed”. struments produce an abundance of overtones. The overtones of a 
age violin, piano, or harpsichord are so numerous that in their upper - 


limits they reach the point where the ear cannot hear them. So on 
the organ are added 4’, 2 2/3’, 2’, 1 1/3’, 13/5’, 1’, and even occasion- 
ally in the eighteenth century 1/2’ sets of pipes. If these pipes blend 
into the fundamental tone, they are musically useful. If they do not, 
the result is confusing to the ear, ugly, and without sense. 

When one raises the wind pressure to 2”, the low-mouthed pipe 
begins to shriek. So it is necessary partially to close the hole at the 
toe of the pipe in order to cut down the pressure in the foot and 
prevent shrieking. This reduces intercommunication of the pipes 
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via the channel, and they no longer blend so well. If one raises the 
pressure to 3”, the hole at the toe of the pipe will have to be stil] 
smaller and there can be no possible communication between pipes, 

By that time, the wind resistance against the pallet is so great 
that the touch of the organ is heavy and impossible to control. The 
muscular strength necessary to overcome the wind resistance is so 
great that when one has done it the pallet opens with a jerk. 

So the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century organ builders knew 
what they were doing. They knew that an accent at the beginning 
of the tone is an absolute necessity for all musical instruments and 
that some control of the amount of accent is essential. A directly 
operated pallet under very low wind pressure made it possible to 
control the amount of accent merely by how fast one pushed the key 
down. 

They knew that a homogeneous tone was necessary and that 
only low pressure in a common wind channel, free from obstruction, 
would attain this blending. They knew that pipes with low mouths 
gave a tone richer in harmonics and used wide-scaled pipes if a 
greater volume of tone was necessary. 

They also knew that a loud noise has no musical value and kept 
their instruments within the possibilities of concerted works with 
harpsichord, strings, woodwinds, and the soft-toned brass instru- 
ments of the eighteenth century. 

All this was the result of two thousand years of experimenta- 
tion, and it was a truly musical instrument, respected and loved by 
musicians and music lovers. 

What has happened since then is a long nightmare and the most 
insidious degeneration imaginable. Not satisfied with the loudest 
musical instrument in existence, in the early nineteenth century 
they raised the wind pressure to 2 1/2”, then 3”, then 4”. The accent 
was taken out of the pipes by nicking the windway. Out oozed gobs 
of tone, jellyfishlike. Having lost the accent, the music was expres- 
sionless. So part of the organ was put into a box with shutters to 

control the rate of ooze. Thus we have the heavy-touched, sweet 
Johnson and Roosevelt organs of the late nineteenth century. 

Then, not content, they hitched the pallets to pneumatic tubes 
and valves so that the player could play easily again, but the sound 
came half a beat after he pushed the key. Electricity was brought 
to the rescue, and it played only one-sixteenth of a beat after pushing 
the key, but still it was slow. 

Then our eighteenth-century athlete became a monster with 
high blood pressure. The wind went to absurd pressures. The organ 
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became so big and loud and full of all kinds of imitative sounds that 
its death was expected any day. Organists were so busy changing 
stops that they had no time to play keys. The huge beast was so 
inert, so expressionless, so devoid of accent, and placed in such huge 
buildings that organists played staccato almost constantly in order 
to give the jellyfish a semblance of form. 

Then came the “Baroque” reformation. Wind pressures were 
dropped to late nineteenth-century standards, and a bunch of 
screaming upper pipes were added. Along came the memory wizards 
who could rattle off all the works of Bach from memory and not miss 
a note. A few music lovers attended to find out what it was all about, 
then decided they wouldn’t get caught again at an organ recital. 

The contemporary organ builder frequently says he can ac- 
complish eighteenth century results on higher than 1 3/4” wind 
pressure, with electro-pneumatic action and without channeled 
chest. He says he can get a tone in which the harmonics blend 
with higher cut mouths than were used in the eighteenth century. 
All these things have been tried and can be heard everywhere. The 
fact remains they do not blend and the tone is hard and brittle. They 
are four times too loud for any musical use and there is absolutely no 
control over the amount of accent in the pipe speech. 

Frequently people go to Europe to see old organs. In most in- 
stances the organs have been altered from their original wind pres- 
sure and voicing and the results are subject to confusing reports. 

We have still to find good translations of eighteenth-century 
books on organ building such as Adlung and Dom Bedos. Why in a 
nation of so-called scholars are there so many books written about 
all the useless branches of music and such a total neglect of infor- 
mation that would show how old organs were really built? 

The answer is that the whole organ profession is so buried in 
its own ingrown ways that most of its members have no realization 
of what seventeenth- and eighteenth-century organs were like and 
have no interest in any genuine change. Otherwise, these and other 
important books would have been translated into English long age. 

What shall we do? Begin with the best examples of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century organs as models, duplicating the important 
principles of the tracker, pallet-and-slider wind chest on 1 1/2” wind 
pressure; stop sliders can be operated by electro-pneumatics for bet- 
ter convenience. Keep the organs small and voiced softly. Then the 
organist will have to learn to play legato again and acquire both the 
physical sensitiveness and musical understanding to control the 
accent. 
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There is no problem in this type of wind chest that modern jn. 
genuity and modern materials cannot solve, once the desire to do it 
exists. 

The present abhorrence of organs and organ recitals will then 
change to the great respect they enjoyed in the eighteenth century, 
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ORGELECTRA 
The First and Only Key Action Cur- 


rent Designed and Engineered Specifically for Pipe Organ Use 
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Slider Chests? 


By G. DONALD HARRISON 


“Shall we return to the use of slider-and-pallet wind chests and 
tracker action ?’’, I am asked. And, “What. do you think of the charge 
that electro-pneumatic organs produce their tones with a machine- 
tooled precision that is unmusical? Every note begins with a fully 
developed tone at the instant of attack, is sustained with perfect 
evenness, and ends with a definite and precise cutoff, so that the mu- 
sic is made to sound completely inanimate, lifeless.” “Voicing with- 
out nicks makes pipes speak with a ‘chiff’ that energizes the music.” 
And still, ““Note channels alone can produce a perfect blend of stops 
in combination.” I am glad to summarize my thoughts on these ques- 
tions for the Organ Institute Quarterly. Like many other causes that 
are enthusicastically advocated, this one seems to me to be based 
upon a mixture of fact and fancy. 

To begin with, I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
tracker action and slider chests can be excellent in small organs. 
Some instruments of this type are charming in their effect, and I 
shall be the last person to deny their virtues. But as the organ begins 
to grow beyond the very smallest size, the defects of this system be- 
come in®reasingly apparent. Even though these mechanisms in a 
highly developed form prevailed for hundreds of years, their short- 
comings were long recognized and complained of. There is a long 
history of unsuccessful inventions representing efforts to eliminate 
these faults. 

Let us consider various aspects separately. It is asserted that 
direct mechanical action gives the player more intimate personal 
control of the instrument. This is at least in part psychological and 
is due to the player’s close proximity to the pipes. It is said that the 
player can influence the attack, i.e., the rapidity with which the tone 
develops in the pipe, by controlling the velocity of key descent. This 
is pure illusion. The essence of “tracker touch” is its top resistance, 
created by wind pressure in the chest. When finger pressure on the 
key finally overcomes this resistance and the pallet moves, the key 
must fall suddenly beyond its breaking point. The only way in which 
a key could be made to descend slowly would be to grasp it between 
the thumb and finger. The supposedly slow-developing tone would 
necessarily be slightly under the pitch until the pipe received its full 
wind supply, and pitch would be lost during the imagined “gradual” 


release, also. 
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Further, voicing pipes without nicks, effective as it is in some 
stops and for some musical purposes, reduces the player’s control, in 
that such pipes cannot be made to speak uniformly throughout the 
gamut; and individual pipes, even, cannot be relied upon always to 
speak in the same manner. In most of the old organs, some pipes 
have proved to be so unreliable that voicers, finishers, or tuners 
have at one time or another been compelled to cut a few discreet 
nicks in order to bring their speech under control. In modern ex- 
amples, voicers have resorted to “feathering’’, which consists of cut- 
ting a few light lines in the languid face with a thin, sharp knife, 

The “chiffing” of an un-nicked pipe is useful in energetic, 
rapid music, but detracts from the effectiveness of slow, reposeful 
passages, thus limiting the versatility of stops voiced this way. 

While it is true that a good blend is easily achieved by winding 
all pipes of a given note through a common channel, with this system 
attack and release both vary with the number of stops in use. A 
single pipe being offered the same copious supply of wind that is 
adequate for all the pipes on this channel will speak quite promptly; 
but it will cut off slowly during the appreciable period required for 
the wind in the channel to exhaust through it. Each additional stop 
noticeably influences the tone of those already in action as it divides 
the wind supply with them, and when all stops are on, the speech 

may then become really slow, producing the “wheezy” effect for 
which tracker organs are noted. All of these defects are observable 
in any but the smallest tracker organs, and on large organs with 
long channels, the stops do not all speak at once. In playing such 
instruments, an organist has only very loose control over the music; 
he is constantly beset by the inexactitude of the mechanism. 

The modern practice of employing a variety of degrees of legato 
for accent and phrasing would be next to impossible on any but a 
very small tracker organ. The coupling of manuals for fortissimo 
makes the touch so heavy that fine control is out of the question. 

The wooden parts of slider chests are naturally subject to 
changing atmospheric conditions; sticking sliders and warping are 
frequent occurences. Modern central heating to a nearly uniform 
temperature the year around would undoubtedly accelerate such 
deterioration. There has never been a slider chest that was perma- 
nently free of runs and partial ciphers due to wind escaping around 
the sliders, which must be loose enough to “slide’’. 

It is my feeling that the disadvantages of the old type of mecha- 
nism far outweigh any of its advantages, be they real or imaginary, 
and that such acknowledged virtues as it does possess can all be 
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duplicated with electro-pneumatic action. ‘the gradual building up of 
pressure that is characteristic of the note channel is beneficial to the 
speech and tone of flue pipes. It permits a higher position of the 
languid, which exerts a favorable influence. This “cushioning” of air 
can be effected in an electro-pneumatic wind chest by the use of 
expansion chambers under all Principal pipes and Gedeckts. Such 
expansion chambers would be detrimental to the speech of reeds. 

In addition, the tracker top-resistant touch is an excellent 
feature, although for different reasons from those sometimes 
claimed for it. There seems to be widespread agreement among 
organists that this type of touch makes for cleaner playing and is 
conducive to the development of keyboard facility. It is a distinct 
advantage to be able to hold the keys down with less pressure than 
is required to push them down. This touch, effected by special 
springs, is now an increasingly popular feature of modern electro- 
pneumatic consoles. 

A sense of intimate contact and almost unbelievably fine control 
over the duration of the notes can be effected with a first-class, rapid, 
electro-pneumatic action when the console is located at an apporpri- 
ately limited distance from the pipes. 

The history of music shows that the post-Bach composers 
turned away from the organ in favor of other media. While the 
slider chest organ had been adequate for polyphonic music in which 
the clear delineation of several simultaneous melodies was of pri- 
mary importance, it was too inflexible for the new homophonic style 
of composition in which full chords and dynamic flexibility were 
employed to emphasize the effect of a single melody. There were no 
important technical developments in organ design and construction 
from the death of Silbermann in 1753 until the year 1840, when the 
English organ builder, Charles Barker, invented the pneumatic 
lever which at once gave the organist easy control over larger instru- 
ments, even with manuals coupled. Cavaille-Coll grasped this new 
improvement and incorporated it into his large organs (such as 
those at S. Sulpice and Notre Dame in Paris) which were directly 
responsible for the rise of the great French school of organ com- 
posers. In England also, Father Willis built his large organs at 
Royal Albert Hall and Alexandria Palace in London and at St. 
George’s Hall in Liverpool, making use of Barker levers. They led to 
a rebirth of interest in English organ music. Where tubular pneu- 
matic action failed because it was too slow, electro-pneumatic action 
was finally successful in separating the console from the pipes, 
which is a considerable advantage in many installations, provided 
the distance is not too great. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention the dramatic effects of modern 
expression control, or the role of improved biowing mechanism, 
which provide steady wind for all possible musical requirements that 
a composer might choose to make, such as sudden fortissimos, re. 
peated full chords, etc. And the modern console offers the possibility 
of quick registration changes, which have become an integral part of 
modern organ music. 

While some trends and experiments have led into blind alleys, 
many modern features seem to have justified themselves in the music 
of our time. They have made possible the performance of more di- 
versified styles of organ music, so that today one after another of 
our leading composers are interesting themselves in the organ and 
there is a wealth of organ music in comtemporary idioms. It seems ! 
to me that it would be musical suicide to choke off this healthy 
growth, by discarding those characteristics of the modern organ 
which gave rise to it. 

Contemporary church usage and architecture seem to prohibit 
any general change back to the old style organs. Most frequently 
the organist must either direct a chancel choir from a console placed 
near his singers and from which he can see all of them, or follow a 
conductor who stands within his field of vision. This makes a de. 
tatched console imperative. Also, constantly heated dry winter air 
would be the ruin of slider chests. 

Candle light has an undeniable charm, and many people like 
to dine by it. Old fashioned oil lamps give a soft light that produces 
very little eye strain. But modern living is dependent upon electricity 
and electric lights are here to stay! 
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Jean Langlais, French Organ Composer 
By SETH BINGHAM 


Last season America was favored with the visit of Jean 
Langlais, one of the brightest stars of the present-day galaxy of 
French organist-composers. His magnificent gifts as executant and 
improviser won instant acclaim. It is not these great talents, how- 
ever, but the organ compositions of Langlais that I should like here 
to consider. 

In the Revue Musicale (1938-39) and in his book La Musique 
@Orgue Francaise de Jehan Titelouze a Jehan Alain, Norbert Du- 
fourcq gives a penetrating estimate of Langlais the composer, from 


which I quote: 


The work of Jean Langlais (born 1907) reveals a 
compelling musical nature which has quickly and firmly 
established itself. Besides his Twelve Pieces for Organ or 
Harmonium and his Piece in Free Form for Organ and 
String Quartet ... this artist has published two triptyques 
animated by a religious and poetic sentiment of rarest 
quality. His three Poémes Evangeliques (Herelle, 1931-32) 
are commentaries on the feasts of the Annunciation, Na- 
tivity, and Palm Sunday, each forming a picture in tem- 
pered realism — music full of suggestion and mystery. 


La Nativité is a pastorale in four “panels” : the ‘““Man- 
ger” or preliminary cradle-song, evoking the joy of Joseph 
and Mary kneeling before the Saviour; the “Angels”; the 
“Shepherds” refrain; and the “Holy Family” happily 
combining the manger and shepherd themes. 


The three Gregorian Paraphrases (1933-34) are simi- 
larly conceived; in addition there is a modal atmosphere, a 
care in writing (““Ave Maria’, Maris Stella’) and a 
constructive art (‘““Mors et Resurrectio”) employing broad 
culture and sure craftsmanship. While the music does not 
lack vehemence — neither bitonality nor the freest of rhy- 
thms frightens this composer — he gives proof of a refine- 
ment at times bordering on the meticulousness of the illu- 
minator’s art. He has a rare comprehension of his instru- 
ment, is not afraid of its tutta forza (“Te Deum”) and 
knows how tactfully to use those veiled sonorities that go 
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straight to one’s heart (e.g., the close of the ““Ave Maria’’). 
Jean Langlais is a poet equally at home in the realm of 
ideas and of images [or, as Dufourcq says elsewhere, “the 
realm of the subconscious and the interior life’’] — a lyric 
creator disciplined by a secret reserve, master of himself 
and his art. 


Before discussing his works, a few words concerning Langlais 
as a man may not be out of place, for I have rarely met a composer 
whose music conveys so direct an impression of his own personality, 

Langlais appears at once youthful and singularly mature. Here 


is a thoroughly normal, sociable human being, forthright and impul- § 


sive in speech, spiritually sensitive, in active and confident touch 
with his God, but with a horror of the sanctimonious. I will venture 
to guess that the wonderfully wise and sweet character of his wife 
Jeanne has exercised a deeply beneficent influence on her husband's 
spiritual growth. The Breton wit and verve, the love of fun and 
the healthy laugh are native to Langlais. The man lives, breaths, 
and fairly exudes music. 

How explain the unique compositional style of Jean Langlais, 
and how account for the exceptional beauty, distinction, and desir- 
able worth of his music? I think we have several clues: 

1. Astrong creative urge. 

2. His musical nourishment: Gregorian chant and the great 

hymns of the Catholic Church. 

3. His mastery of extemporization, which stimulates and en- 

livens his creative powers. 

4. Simple, short, accessible themes, free natural rhythms, and 

fresh harmonic resources. 

5. An instinctive feeling for development marked by an un- 

erring sense of proportion. 

6. Versatility of mood, by turns heroic or tragic, serene and 

meditative, intimate and tender, lively and joyous. 

Since Dufourcq penned his highly eulogist.< lines, Langlais has 
released an important series of works (between 1945 and the pres- 
ent) which enable us to trace his evolution as a composer. These 
include Neuf Piéces (1945), Suite Bréve (1947), Suite Francaise 
(1949), Suite Médiéval (1950), and Homage a Frescobaldi (1952). 
S. Bornemann, whose American agent is the H. W. Gray Company, 
publishes all except Suite Médiéval, issued by Rouart Lerolle, Paris. 
They comprise a total of thirty-four numbers, mostly of moderate 
length ; only a few are of real technical difficulty. 
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Suppose, then, we examine certain characteristic numbers, not 
so much to see what makes them tick as to learn why so many of 
them click! From Neuf Piéces I select Nos. 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 for brief 
description and comment. 

2. CHANT DE JoIE. A vigorous fantasy-toccata such as a 
twentieth century Buxtehude might have turned out, with declama- 
tory sections involving long double trills, pedal arabesques and syn- 
copated chords, a few bars of fast ostinato thirds, more extensive 
double trills against a scalic bass, more staccato syncopations and a 
final section fff with yet more double trills — and triple thrills! — 
all in four action-packed pages. It sounds gloriously young and un- 
inhibited. 

3. CHANT DE Paix. A short atmospheric bit of writing al- 
ready popular in America because of its clever registration, striking 
color, and ease of execution. 

4. CHANT HEROIQUE. Written in memory of the most gifted 
of France’s young organ composers, Jehan Alain, killed in action in 
1940. A fiery toccata movement with tragic undertones, twice in- 
terrupted by a phrase of the “Marseillaise” which eventually unites 
with the rushing triplet figure. The rhythm of the few staccato 
chords in alternate hands just before the end seems to hint at the 
dead composer’s “‘Litanies.” Fairly difficult. , 

8. PRELUDE SUR UNE ANTIENNE. Here Langlais demon- 
strates the dual attraction of simplicity and economy: simplicity of 
registration (Swell Dulciana, Pedal Flute 4’); economy of pure 
modal writing — not a single accidental troubles the serene flow of 
this Dorian anthem-tune and its accompanying motive. Lasting only 
twenty-seven bars, it may be repeated with Unda Maris added. 

9. RHAPSODIE GREGORIENNE. As it is appropriately inscribed 
to the memory of Charles Tournemire, we are not surprised to find 
this large-scale movement built on well-known Gregorian themes 
(“Sacris Solemniis,” ““Verbum Supernum”, “Lauda Sion”). This is 
masterly writing in the grand style with no thought of virtuosity for 
its own sake. With increasingly intense concentration the several 
themes are developed to the point where “Lauda Sion” combines, fff, 
with “Sacris Solemniis,” to be presently joined by “Verbum Super- 
num” preceding the tremendous coda. 

“Rhapsodie Gregorienne” is the longest piece in the collection, 
running to fifteen pages — a rewarding challenge to the virtuoso 
who is also a musician. 

Three of the four numbers in Suite Bréve are especially note- 
worthy. 
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1. GRAND JEUX. This title may be translated as “Full Or. 
gan.” It is an imperious, tightly constructed movement beginning 
fff, maestoso with a broad ascending chord-motive (detached ip 
right hand, legato in left hand) against a contrariwise bass in peda] 
octaves. There is no time signature, but the intermittent use of 3/4, 
5/8, 7/8, 2/4, 3/8, and 5/4 measures produces a free, natural rhyth- 
mic pattern. There is a temporary 10-bar passage with reduced or. 
gan, but based on the initial motive. 

The middle portion continues in similar chordal style with a 
different motive and in much faster tempo. A return of the first 
motive against the second in diminution leads to a coda, Tempo I, 
with both motives locked in exciting struggle. This is the sort of 
self-propelling music characteristic of Hindemith at his best, but 
with a forthrightness and spontaneity sometimes missing in that 
composer. 

2. CANTILENE (66 quarter notes a minute). The single dia- 
tonic twenty-two-bar theme with a modal folk-song feeling is heard 
in the soprano though played on the pedals (Swell Oboe to Pedal at 
4’ pitch), supported by half-note manual harmonies (Choir Dulcia- 
na). The key changes, and the Clarinet begins a fascinating de- 

velopment involving canonic and other imitations between pedals 
and manuals. In the final section the entire theme is restated but 
with etherial sixteenth-note arabesques (Flute 4’) in the right hand. 
To put it colloquia'ly, this is a “honey.” 

4. DIALOGUE SUR LES MIXTURES (Allegro; 104 half notes a 
minute). A very fast rondo, exhilarating to play. The main theme 
is a short, carefree staccato refrain, with three episodes sandwiched 
between its four unvaried appearances. The third episode is leisure- 
ly and coquettish, embroidered with trills and turns carefully writ- 
ten out. Except for this episode (Positiv Cornet solo over Swell 
Diapason harmony), the registration is foundations and mixtures 
throughout. The last nineteen measures are developed from the first 
two episodes. 

Langlais is sometimes accused of “going Messiaen” in certain 
of his compositions. He is a friend and warm admirer of Messiaen, 
whom he regards as France’s greatest living composer. In any case 
Messiaen’s revolutionary procedures in rhythm, harmony, and re- 
gistration have undoubtedly influenced the work of his French con- 
temporaries. Langlais’ “Chant de Peine”’ (Neuf Piéces) and 
“Plainte” (Suite Bréve) are proof of this. But, generally speaking, 
Messiaen’s influence on Langlais is like that of Buxtehude or Cou- 
perin on Bach. Langlais is a powerful, independent musical person- 
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ality. Like Bach he is not helplessly swayed by others; instinctively 
he absorbs, digests, synthesizes their contributions. In Langlais oc- 
casional hints of Messiaenic dissonance, irregular note-values and 
bird-music are no more a sign of weakness than Bach’s appropria- 
tion of Couperin’s bold unprepared dissonances or his bravura pas- 
sages 4 la Buxtehude. 

Whereas Bach in his French Suites genially captured and made 
his own the stylistic elements of the eighteenth-century French mu- 
sic, Jean Langlais in his Suite Frangaise pays tribute to his musical 
heritage through a series of ten pieces in modern idiom, embracing 
a much more varied range of expression. The titles recall Claram- 
pault, Marchand, DeGrigny, DuMage, Couperin. While none of 
these titles carry a religious implication and no church themes ap- 
pear, there is nothing so frankly secular as to exclude performance 
during Mass. From Suite Francaise, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10 are 
here discussed. 

1. PRELUDE SUR LES GRANDS JEUX. The flaring gaiety of a 
coq gaulois bursts out in the beginning. (No German could so ex- 
press himself.) A single theme containing three rhythmic elements 
suffices for the whole toccata-like piece: two pages of brilliant ex- 
position, two more of ingenious development with key-contrasts and 
dynamic let-downs; a short transition, and back comes the strident 
Gallic cock-crow, this time underscored by a roaring reed counter- 
melody in the pedal. The theme races on through a new and livelier 
phase, a pause, a soft Swell chord, and a fff coda of rushing arpeg- 
gios and chord crashes. 

Equally fine as postlude or prelude, full of sparkle, not too long, 
and real fun for the performer ; however, a good left hand is helpful. 

2. NAZARD. A solo melody of infinite charm for Bourdon 8’ 
and Nazard with soft Flute and 8’ Pedal accompaniment. There is a 
sweet melancholy in the harmonic flow vaguely reminding one of Er- 
mend Bonnal’s beautiful ““Valléede de Behorleguy.” The entire piece 
save the coda centers around the lyric Nazard motive. 

5. CHORAL SuR LA VoIx HUMAINE. This uses a short strand 
of melody several times repeated at different levels, alternating with 
variations of itself in diminution and punctuated by bird-calls a la 
Messiaen. 

6. -ARABESQUE FOR FLUTES. In different shades of one color 
(ton sur ton), this requires three 8’ Flutes (Swell, Choir, Great) of 
nicely graded intensity ; also nimble fingers, particularly in the right 
hand. The music flashes by you in swift, delicate triplet-figures. As 
I have before pointed out, this piece resembles the Sowerby “Fan- 
tasy for Flutes” in name only. 
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7. VoIx CELESTE. An intriguing and enchanting number, 4 
swiftly rising string flourish gives way to the theme (lento) in 
quarters and eighths; the string flourish is reversed and the theme 
recurs in right hand and pedal. The middle portion, growing out of 
the last three notes of the theme, consists of two passages (seven- 
teen and eighteen bars respectively) in which two or three left-hand 
parts (Choir Flutes) interlock with two in the right hand (Swell 
Voix Celeste) over double pedal points; the effect is one of extra- 
ordinary warmth and richness. The final twenty-five bars recapitu- 
late in varied form those of the first section. 

10. FINAL RHAPSODIQUE. Thoroughly modern in texture, this 
finale shows Langlais’ sure command of form. It opens fff witha 
gradually mounting toccataesque passage in rapid sixteenths for 
manuals over a simple bass in contrary motion. There follows a 
free modern fugue whose development culminates in two exciting 
strettos — no dry-as-dust counterpoint here! Then whom do we meet 


but our joyous friend the Gallic rooster c* the Prelude, crowing | 


lustily over the fugue subject in augmentation ; next the tune of No. 
5 (Choral) comes home to roost, for this is a cyclic finale; and, 
following a dazzling bravura run in triplets, the initial “toccatesque” 
returns in toto, with the coda restating the fugue subject. A model of 
its kind and a stimulating test of one’s technical prowess. 
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‘A GREAT REPUTATION’ 


Durability, simplicity, accessibility and general excel- 
lence of construction and finish, both mechanically 
and tonally, are qualities which have made the name 


“Hillgreen-Lane” famous for half a century. 


Builders of Organs since 1898 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Suite Médiévale, dedicated to André Marchal, is in the form of | 


a Low Mass. Here Langlais rises to new spiritual heights. 

1. In the brief but magnificent PRELUDE (Entrée) marked 
Solennel, full organ declamatory passages alternate with fragments 
of “Asperges me.” 

2. The main theme of the exquisite TIENTO (Offertoire) intro- 
duced with imitations in pure modal style, calls for Swell Vox 
Humana and Bourdon in the right hand, Great Diapason or soft 
Cromorne in the left. (A delicate Cor Anglais of the Casavant type 
may suitably replace the soft Cromorne, rarely available in Amer- 
ican organs.) The Pedal (Flutes 8’ and 4’ or soft Bassoon 8’) gives 
out a phrase of the Kyrie “Fons Bonitatis.”’ Then come two finely 
textured thematic developments, each answered by a new phrase of 
the Kyrie. 

3. IMPOVISATION (Elévation). Only twenty-five bars long, it is 
truly improvisational, consisting of a seven-note motive, etherial 
chords, and a fragment of “Adoro Te.” 

4. MEDITATION (Communion). In a tender melting mood, this 
is based on “Ubi caritas” and “Jesu dulcis memoria.” A decorative 
sixteenth-note arabesque precedes them, alternates with them, and 
finally mingles with them. One of the lovliest movements of the suite. 
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5. ACCLAMATIONS. A fantasy on “Christus vincit,” whose first 
phrase is reiterated throughout the majestic fff introduction and 
which is never long absent from either pedals or manuals. Its ex. 
citing progress is marked by numerous fermatas and frequent 
changes of pace and key. The prolonged shouts of the multitude and 
wild pealing of bells find their musical counterpart in powerful 
tonal pile-ups, carillonic passages, and chords of savage dissonance, 
We are in the Middle Ages; Charlemagne’s warriors were a lusty 
lot! 

The antiphonal character of “Acclamations” might better be 
served by shifting to Swell or Choir-Swell at the top of page 14, re 
turning to Great where the Pedal enters, — or else retiring Great 
Choir, and Pedal reeds for the entire fourteen bars, restoring them 
at measure 15. Similarly the Great could be reduced at Tempo I on 
page 16, and the first eight bars of page 17 played on Swell or Choir- 
Swell, returning to Great at the double bar. 

“Christus vincit” acclaims the conquering and risen Christ, and 
this medieval portrayal presents us with a gorgeous, “different” 
Easter prelude or postlude. 

Every one of the eight pieces in Homage a Frescobaldi offers 
some special point of interest. The first five make use of Gregorian 
themes or hymns. 
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1. PRELUDE AU KyRIE. Twenty-four bars of quiet devotional 
music (Swell Dulciana 16’ and 8’) continue as a harmonization for 
the “Kyrie cunctipotens” (on Pedal Flute 4’). 

2. OFFERTORIE. Following an eighteen-bar introduction (Great 
Bourdon 16’, Flute 8’, Salicional 8’), using a weird and haunting 
two-voice motive, the Pedal sings the first line of the hymn “Lucis 
creator.” The introductory motive furnishes the interludes between 
the remaining lines of the hymn, and also forms the coda. 

3. ELEVATION. This music surrounds the supreme moment of 
the Mass with an air of holy mystery. The first section has a left- 
hand ostinato between a soprano phrase in long notes and a pedal 
point, followed by slow descending chromatic suspensions (pp). The 
“Homo quidam” enters in imitations. The ostinato is repeated with 
a variant of the soprano phrase; the suspensions are replaced by 
chromatically moving intervals, mostly thirds, in eight notes. The 
coda is based on “Homo quidam.” 

4. COMMUNION. Successive phrases of “Sacris solemniis” 
alternate with the progressively expanding intervals of a wedgelike 
motive (Swell Vox Humana, Bourdon). At measure 22 the Great 
Bourdon 8’ continues “Sacris solemniis” against the wedge motive 
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in sixteenths (Swell Flute 4’, Nazard). At measure 30 the opening 
phrase is heard a ninth higher with the original registration, fol. 
low by a few bars of the wedge motive and ending with the initia] 
“Sacris” phrase at its original level. 

5. FANTAISIE (Vif). The beginning for manuals only (G.P.R. 
fonds 8’, 4’, 2’, Plein Jeu) is devoted to fragments of the “Ite misga 
est,” mostly in empty 5ths. The Pedal Trumpet 8’ enters molto pui 
lento with the same theme. A new lively arpeggiated sixteenth-note 
passage of 18 bars leads to a short variant of the opening section, 
Then comes a much slower thematic statement in the Pedal against 
modal harmony in the left hand and a right-hand recitative in six- 
teenths and thirty-seconds recalling similar passages in Buxtehude, 
The coda, Tempo I, very free tonally, is made entirely of thematic 
fragments, fff, with echo effects between Great and Swell. 

6. ANTIENNE. The theme, presumably original and ending in 
two tritone skips, is treated with economy and ingenuity: a) unhar- 
monized (Positiv Cornet) ; b) harmonized (Swell Bourdons 16’, 8’, 
4’); c) per moto contrario, unharmonized; d) ditto, harmonized; 
f) ditto harmonized; g) regular Pedal 8’, 2’, with new harmony. A 
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short slow-motion coda rounds it off. An engaging and amusing little 
“anthem.” 

7. THEME ET VARIATIONS. Starts allegro with a clean-cut tune 
of modal flavor (Swell Vox Humana) archaically harmonized with 
pleasantly surprising cadences in D, F-sharp, D-sharp, B, A-flat, G! 

Variation I is in two-part modern counterpoint somewhat in the 
manner of a Bach partita, Cromone alternating or contrasting with 
Cornet. The theme is unchanged. 

Variation II, not quite so fast (Bourdons and Flutes in manuals 
and pedals), is more florid and closely woven in four parts, begin- 
ning in B-flat and ending in G. The thematic design is preserved. 

The third and final variation (Vivace), very free and staccato, 
is played throughout on Swell Bourdon 8’, Octavin 2’, using only 
thematic fragments. It divides into two sections, each repeated. The 
coda consists of fotir- bars of the theme for Cromone solo (Tempo I) 
and seven bars (Vivace, staccato) for Bourdon and Octavin. 

8. EPpILoGuE. On a Frescobaldi theme. For pedals alone, an 
amazing tour de force. Unlike most similar pieces, this one produces 
real music. A bravura prelude is followed by a three-voice fugue on 
the Frescobaldi theme with all the trimmings, the subject combining 
with the preludial motive in a dazzling finish. This movement, played 
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by the composer at his initial New York concert created a sensation; 
our native virtuosi are no doubt hard at work on it hoping to dupli- 
cate Langlais’ performance. Only those with a sure pedal technique 
should attempt it. Others should accept the composer’s suggestion 
and play it on the manuals. 

All the movements of this suite are short, and none pose any 
serious technical problems except “Fantaisie, Théme et Variations” 
— and the “Epilogue” (when played as a pedal solo). 

If no mention has been made of Langlais’ First Symphony, his 
brilliant Incantation (Procure Générale), his virtuosic Féte 
(Modern Anthology, Gray) or his Four Postludes (McLaughlin and 
Reilly), it is not because these works lack interest, but rather that 
they do not reveal any new or striking facets of Langlais’ style. 

Writers on musical subjects are wont to speak of a composer’s 
first, second, or third “manner.” From a chronological point of view 
this is a bit dangerous, since the composer may scratch around in the 
barrel, fish out some youthful indiscretion, dust it off, polish it up, 
and put it on the market thirty years after he wrote it. 

As for Jean Langlais it is hard to detect any trace of imma- 
turity even in his earliest published works. One may observe certain 
differences between his former and later manner, or better, a subtle 
deepening broadening in his musical thought. It seems quite certain 
that ever finer works will come from him in the years that lie ahead. 
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ORGAN INSTITUTE, INC. 
Box 50, Andover, Massachusetts 
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Westminster Choir College 


By JAMES WATERS 


Westminster Choir College in unique. It is not a conservatory, 
nor a seminary, nor a purely academic school. But, if it is unique, 
what makes it different from other schools? 

Its uniqueness consists in its basic purpose. And this purpose, 
far from being purely theoretical dogma, colors everything that is 
done, both by its faculty and by its students. 

In a conservatory, the purpose is to train musicians, generally 
as solo instrumentalists. In a seminary, the purpose is to train 
ministers for churches. In an academic school, the purpose is to 
train people in a general way for the life they plan to live, whatever 
itis. In Westminster Choir College, the purpose is to train Ministers 
of Music. This implies something tremendously large in scope. For 
all three purposes of the other schools are contained in this one 
special purpose. The Minister of Music must be a generally cul- 
tured person, a musician of high quality, and a minister to his 
people. 

What has this to do with organists? There is a difference 
between being able to play an acceptable concert and being able to 
play for a service. For the one, the organist is not only the center 
of attention, but he is responsible only to himself, and for the length 
of his concert, he may think of nothing but his music. For the other, 
the service of worship is his sole consideration, and he succeeds only 
as his music enhances the spirit of worship. He must have a well- 
developed sensitivity to the other participants in the service — to 
the minister and the congregation as well as the choir. The organist 
is important only as he makes himself entirely subservient to the 
service of worship itself. He is an accompanist — he goes along, 
adding materially to the service, but never letting the worshiper be- 
come conscious of the organ at the wrong time or in the wrong way. 

This implies an ability to do many things well. The church 
organist must be able to play many different kinds of music, accom- 
paniments as well as solos. So, at Westminster, we feel very fortu- 
nate to have an organ on which the organist can do many things 
well. In fact, we have an organ on which, considering its size, an 
organist can do almost anything well. This is due mainly to Carl 
Weinrich, who designed the organ and supervised its installation 
by the Aeolian-Skinner Company. This was almost twenty years 
ago, and the organ has been in constant use, seven days a week, 
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every school term since that time (and in recent years up to twenty. 
four hours a day!). It is used for everything imaginable, and ful- 
fills every task as if it were designed especially for that task. Al] 
periods of organ music, from Frescobaldi to the latest Sowerby, can 
be played on it with ease and good results ; accompaniments, hymns, 
anything goes. 

This versatility is due to many factors. First, there is a com- 
plete ensemble on each manual. The diapason ensemble on the Great, 
topped by two well-voiced and eminently effective Mixtures, is satis- 
fying by itself as well as with the other divisions of the organ. The 
Choir, usually the weakest part of the organ, can become a Positiv, a 
soft accompanying manual, or an orchestral solo instrument, at the 
whim of the organist. It has a four-foot diapason chorus, with well- 
voiced Nazard and Tierce, a Vox Humana which doubles, when used 
without tremelo, as a Krummhorn, and many interesting and effec- 
tive combinations of flutes and mutations, The Swell has an ensemble 
even without its brilliant reed chorus, which is one of the delights of 
the organ. The reeds, 16’, 8’, and 4’, color the whole organ and are 
almost too much for the Swell alone. The Blockfléte 1’ was converted 
by Mr. Weinrich into a Larigot 1 1/3’, and is useful in many delight- 
ful combinations, in, for example, both a Handel Concerto, and a 
Vierne Scherzo. And there is a complete independent Pedal organ, 
which doesn’t really need manual couplers except in full organ. The 
full organ is marvelously brilliant, aided by the very live but fairly 
small chapel. 

Of course Baroque music is one of the mainstays of the church 
organist, since the organ in that period was almost entirely a church 
instrument, and Westminster is very fortunate in having a so-called 
Praetorious organ for practice and recording. Mr. Weinrich has 
made many excellent recordings on this instrument. It has been 
provided with a modern electric console by Aeolian-Skinner. There 
are no expression shutters or organ chambers. The organ itself is 
right beside the organist, so there is no chance for the sound to be 
lost. It is a two-manual organ, of seventeen ranks, with a complete 
chorus on each manual, up to one-foot stops and mixtures. It is per- 
fect for playing Baroque music, and excellent for practicing any 
type of music, because of its unmatched clarity, which makes every 
note, right or wrong, instantly distinguishable. 

The ultimate purpose of the Choir College is apparent even in 
the private lessons. Good hymn-playing is the foundation, and ora- 
torio accompaniments are studied, along with more conventional 
organ teaching. The organ teaching is made as practical as possible. 
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If the student has a problem at his church, or anything he is doing 
outside the school, his organ teacher is there to help him with it. All 
of the teachers in the organ department, which is headed by Dr. 
Alexander McCurdy, are themselves highly experienced church 
organists and choirmasters, and able to help the student through 
their own experience. 

Besides private lessons, there are organ classes, conducted by 
each organ teacher. Here the students come together, for discussions, 
lectures, organ-playing, and many varied things. The class serves 
as a ready-made audience for its own members, and is a very difficult 
audience to play for. It is almost a “trial by fire”, and the organist 
who successfully conquers the audience of his own fellow students 
is well on the road toward conquering any audience in the world. 
Hymn-playing is also done in the classes, with consideration of 
phrasings and registration. Some of the discussions center around 
specifications. In the case of Dr. McCurdy’s class, for instance, he 
may introduce the specification of one of the organs which he found 
on a recent concert tour, and the class discusses it, why it is good, or 
how it might be improved. On special occasions, the class may take 
a field trip to see and hear good examples of contemporary specifica- 
tions. This is quite important, since many church organs are in need 
of either overhauling or replacement, and quite a few of our grad- 
uates find themselves in the position of directing such operations im- 
mediately after graduation. Again, Dr. McCurdy may take a specific 
oratorio which he has just performed and explain how he played the 
accompaniment, with the students watching. There are also exam- 
ples of conducting from the console, and some actual practice, using 
the class as a choir. 

There are about seventy-five students working at churches on 
week ends, through the school. This is extremely valuable practical 
experience, and the organ classes are geared to this. Real problems 
are brought up and discussed, ranging from how to get the most out 
of a hundred-year-old tracker, to how to get the choir to march in 
step to a 3/4 time processional hymn! 

One of Westminster’s basic tenets is that anyone can learn to 
sing — even organists. The organist who keeps himself on his organ 
bench and out of touch with everything else is not encouraged here. 
Every organ major is required to minor in voice, which means four 
years of voice study. Also, everyone sings in at least one choir, and 
everyone studies choral conducting. So even the most rabid organ 
fanatic is not allowed to stay long in his one corner, but is brought 
into contact with choral music and methods, and at least exposed 
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to Westminster’s method of handling choruses. This is an excellent 


basis for the church musician. 


Is Westminster better or worse than some other music schools 
in the country? The answer is no. Westminster is neither better nor 
worse — it is different. It is the only school of its kind, and for that 
reason draws students from all over the world. It provides the em. 
bryonic church musician with a training that is not to be found else. 
where ; it provides the church with badly needed Ministers of Music; 
and it provides audiences at large with some excellent choral 


singing. 
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Busman 


Fortunately, Box 50 has been well filled, during recent weeks 
and months, with inquiries and applications for the Summer Ses- 
sions and subscriptions to the QUARTERLY, and there have been 
many letters on the question of the slider chest. The Editor, how- 
ever, has received his greatest satisfaction from a number of read- 
ers’ letters protesting against the discontinuance of the Busman’s 
Holiday, and requesting its reinstatement as a regular feature. 

The Busman’s silence in the Winter and Spring Issues was due 
to a mood of bleak discouragement about church music that even the 
excellent musical services heard at Washington Cathedral (Paul 
Callaway), Saint Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
(James Dunne), and at Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Boston (George 
Faxon), failed to dispel. There have been a scant half dozen reward- 
ing occasions on which the music was distinguished by a manner of 
organized purposefulness and dignified by discipline. Otherwise, in 
a full year of visiting church services of all kinds, from the smallest 
rural parishes with the most meager resources, to the plushiest 
metropolitan worship palaces in which mellifluous oratory salves 
well-to-do consciences, there was precious little that could be called 
good music, let alone good church music. 

In the first place, many of the organs were indescribably ugly. 
When played loud they seemed to be more or less forcibly extruding 
an unbearably heavy weight of sound. In a large dance band, the 
front row of moaning saxophones erect a wall of thick tone that is 
impenetrable to all but percussion instruments; its sound always 
seems reminiscent of fetid flesh. The heavy organ Diapasons sound- 
ed like that, but being more unyieldingly leaden, they seemed to sug- 
gest tremendous globs of solid concrete. Sometimes the addition of 
hard, coarse-grained Gambas and strings would impart an abrasive 
quality to the mix, as though the outer layer of cement had cracked 
off, exposing a rough, pebble-studded surface. Such sounds seem 
unsuitable materials of which to make music. And frequently the 
only alternative to them was the lushly romantic Voix Celeste or 
Vox Humana with tremolo. Apparently coming from some distance, 
these wavy, tremulous sounds were turned on at intervals, and cer- 
tainly provided welcome relief from the stark ugliness of fat Diapa- 
sons and Tubas, but they failed to bring any life into the music. No 
good musical ideas can be clothed in these loose-fitting, quivering 
garments. All identity is lost in them. 
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Recently we read in a magazine that “radical’’ influences in the 
organ world are on the wane. We concur, but earnestly wish that 
this development could be accelerated, as that most radical of aj] 
departures from tradition, the 8’ organ, is still quite prominent, and 
continues to alienate public interest in organ music. 

The organists themselves played as though they considered 
themselves mere operators of machines. They seemed to be com- 
pletely preoccupied with manipulating the controls, giving little at- 
tention to the resulting sounds, which were devoid of rhythmic en- 
ergy and any sense of phrase. The continuously lumpy, solid con- 
sistency of this alleged music made it abundantly clear why other 
musicians (and most of the public) look upon organists as being 
not quite full-fledged musicians. 

We are disinclined to criticize the choirs too severely, as their 
singing was often such a personal matter, and it is possible that no 
one ever told them not to flutter, swoop, and shout in the distressing 
manner that is prevalent among singers. Flabby sopranos, heaving 
altos, tenors of the bleeding-to-death type (Mario Lanzas), or of the 
happy-as-a-lark type (Dennis Days), and “sympathetic” baritones, 
seemed to predominate. Intentionally or otherwise, these puffed-up 
pouter pigeons inevitably took and held the center of the stage. The 
sound of their singing pre-empted all attention and set text and 
music far into the background. The absence of any recognizable 
relationship between the fundamental purposes of church services 
and the eruptions of these human volcanoes was little short of ludi- 
crous. Homo sapiens is capable of producing a considerable variety 
of sounds. Some sort of selectivity would seem to be appropriate. 

Further, the compositions and tunes chosen to suffer this abuse 
were no less striking in their deviation from the level of secular 
musical standards. The most obvious platitudes, that could not earn 
a nickel in a honkey-tonk juke box, but apparently sanctified by long 
association with religious exercises, induced sentimental orgies, 
Sunday after Sunday, crimes against good taste. Curiously, one of 
the best choirs we heard sang four anthems and three hymns, to- 
gether with responses and multi-fold Amens, of which every meas- 
ure was pure corn. In the same service a competent organist played 
a transcription of a Mendelssohn piece as an Offertory, with the 
melody played on chimes throughout. 

In the more refined churches, with deep, soft cushions in the 
pews, the music often sounded like Victor Herbert’s operettas. We 
have no objection to them, nor to those of Arthur Sullivan, Irving 
Berlin, Jerome Kern, George Gershwin, or the eminently successful 
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contemporary composers for the theater ; but the implication of such 
music, especially when heard in conjunction with sermons that are 
obviously intended to fall gratefully upon all ears, is that Christian 
churches have become a sort of minor subsidiary of the entertain- 
ment industry. 

It was all very discouraging. Your Busman has given up riding 
around the too familiar, bumpy circuit, and for the summer has 
taken to high flight on his days off. His spirit soars while listening 
to recordings of string quartets. Here indeed, is a rich source of 
lively, vital inspiration, true refreshment for this road-weary 
“operator.” 
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* * THE ORGAN BUILDER « « 
* * GOTTFRIED SILBERMANN « « 


By ERNST FLADE 


@ By permission of the German publishers, Kistner and Siegel of Leipsig. 


Eugen Casparini and the Sun Organ 
Terraced and Honeycombed Wind Chests 


The Thirty Years’ War inflicted the heaviest wounds on German musical 
activities. The promising development of organ building during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries is to be noted in Michael Praetorius, Volume 
II, “Die Organographia” of the Syntagma Musicum, which appeared in 1619. All 
these rich beginnings were cut off by the war; all wealth was gone for decades to 
come; the economic situation of the communities was so desolate that there were 
only very little funds for obtaining new organs. The taste had become very 
crude; only foreign things seemed of any value. A few parts of North Germany 
had been hit less harshly by the fury of war; and so it is not accidental that we 
find Arp Schnitger, the only important organ builder during the last third of 
the seventeenth century, in Hamburg. Anyone who wanted to reach the summit 
of the organ builder’s art had to go abroad to a country which had not been 
touched by war, such as Italy or France. The domestic “organ makers” under- 
stood little of their trade and sometimes tried to make their profit by fraud. 
Really expert organ builders were not to be found. From Andreas Werck- 
meister’s Orgelprobe, published in 1681, we learn about the shady business 
practices of the organ builders. The only progress of organ building during that 
period was the invention of the wind gauge by Christian Férner. Otherwise, a 
state of absolute lethargy prevailed, the tired spirit of complacency. 

However, just as during the winter growth does not stop altogether, so 
during this time of apparent dullness new forces were gathering. Credit for 
this is due to Eugen Casparini, who established some goals for those forces be- 
fore the appearence of Silbermann. Casparini was one of the pioneers of Silber- 
mann’s art; and even if he were not definitely one of Silbermann’s artistic 


forefathers, his life and work were an important influence and should be ap- 


preciated. 

Eugen Caspar was born in 1624 at Sorau (Niederlausitz), the son of an 
organ builder. Organ building had been carried on in Sorau for a long time. In 
1496, Martin Hansel built an organ there for the Hauptkirche with twenty-two 
voices on two manuals. During the next century the workshop of Dr. Michael 
Hirschfelder, who died about 1602, was located there. Probably Caspar’s 
father took over this business. With him his son studied the fundamentals of the 
art. At seventeen, the boy went traveling. For three years he worked in Ba- 
varia; it is not known with whom. Perhaps it was Matthias Tréstler, from 
Kulmbach, who renovated the Strasbourg Cathederal organ in 1624 and also 
from 1658 to 1660, and who, in 1667, built an organ in Wiirzburg; or it could 
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have been with Phillipp Hildebrandt, at the city of Hof near Regensburg, who 
built the organ for the convent church at Gars in Upper Bavaria. An instru- 
ment maker named Oppelt, of Regensburg, went to Italy when he was twenty- 
six and built the organ in St. George’s Church at Verona in 1604. Perhaps that 
Bavarian master in Italy served as an example, so that it was nothing extra- 
ordinary, when the young Caspar went to Italy in 1644. Here artists and ar- 
tisans were still much honored, and it is not surprising that Italy became the sec- 
ond homeland for many young and talented German artists. Caspar settled 
down in Padua about 1650, and at that time he added to his name the Italian 
ending “ini.” 

There is a record of his organ building in the Satirical Composer, by the 
prolific Cantor, Printz of Sorau. He knew Italy himself and mentions as Caspar- 
ini’s first organ work there the one at Sa. Maria Maggiore in Trient. Originally, 
this instrument had thirty-two speaking stops. Casparini renovated the organ 
and added ten new stops. In traveling through Italy, Handel had played this 
organ to the delight of his audience; and the musically inclined Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Céthen, well-known figure in the life of Sebastian Bach, required a 
demonstration of this famous organ a few years later. 

According to Printz, the pipes of the Pedal 16’ and 8’ Principals were in the 
case of this organ. The lowest note of the manual and pedal was the great F, 
which indicates the age of the organ. Especially admired was the wonderful 
unity of the pipework, in the voicing. Its Trommetti, Cornetti, and Fiffaro, were 
especially commended. It had a quiet Principal called ““Voce Humana, very simi- 
lar to a pure human voice and pleasant to listen to”. The wind chests were well 
and solidly made spring chests. The instrument was also fitted with knickknacks. 
In Burkenmeier’s Antiquarium we read: “In Trient there is an organ which not 
only imitates the beat of a drum but also can produce the voices of various 
animals.” This quotation is to be found in a scroll praising Silbermann on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the organ in Ponitz in 1737, by the Altenburg 
attorney Brem, who continues this way: “And it almost seems as if Mr. Caspar- 
ini must have indulged in some copying in the disposition of his organ in 
Gorlitz.” 

Printz names as his second work, “famous throughout Italy,” the one at 
Sa. Justina’s in Padua, of forty-two stops. As it appears from the Gérlitz 
specification, he also built an organ for St. Paul’s in Padua. His fourth large 
work was renovating the organ at S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice, which had a 
32’ Principal in the case. Another work for St. Paul’s, Eppau near Bozen, was 
unusual because of a special type of wind chest. “It has been built in such a 
way that the wind can nowhere escape and pass into the wrong pipes, but each 
pipe gets its own measured requirement of wind, which greatly improves the 
unity.” 

He also built an organ for the new convent at Brixen. Toward the end of 
his life he created his masterpiece, the organ at St. Peter’s in Gérlitz, which 
will be discussed in detail later. Finally, Sorau, where he was born, received 
an organ in the Schlosskirche, built by its grateful son. 

Before Casparini returned to his homeland, or perhaps during his stay in 
Italy, we find him in Vienna. He probably went there at the recommendation of 
an Italian master, with members of an Italian opera company. There he re- 
paired many of the organs and presented the Imperial Academy of Art a Positiv 
of five stops, whose pipes were made of paper. 
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Organ pipes of paper were not entirely new. Italian organ builders used 
cardboard for organ pipes as early as the end of the fifteenth century, ag jp 
Modena in 1476 and in Venice in 1511. In Ferrara in 1598, Ippolito Criecg 
boastfully names himself as the inventor of a paper organ. The Positiv of the 
South Kensington Museum in London, which has paper pipes and shows a 
picture of the Saxonian Prince, George I, Elector, was built at about the same 
time. The first mention of the use of paper material in German organ building 
was in Schlick’s Mirror of the Organ Builder, 1511. According to Printz, paper 
pipes were used in His Imperial Roman Majesty’s court chapel at Vienna. The 
builder received one thousand ducats and a golden necklace with His Majesty's 
picture from the Emperor. Such a golden chain, to be worn around the neck 
and adorned with the picture of the donor, was always a coveted award. As the 
sum of one thousand ducats is enormous, in consideration of the high value at 
that time, this detail of the account seems doubtful. 

In the following years, this paper Positiv has been valued highly as an es- 
pecially rare piece of art. It is mentioned in “Kate Murr”, by E. T. A. Hoff- 
man; among the curiosities that the organ builder Liskow built for the young 
Kreisler, there was a “Positiv with an 8’ Gedeckt whose pipes were made of 
paper and which was similar to the masterpiece of Eugen Casparini. It pos- 
sessed a tone that was enchanting, with its strength and sweetness.” 

According to Gerber, the master returned to Italy after leaving Vienna, 
having already built several organs in the Tyrol. 

In 1689 the “princely Saxonian Court builder,” Andreas Tamitius, erected 
a new organ in the largest church of Goérlitz, The Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. This builder had several famous instruments to his credit and was the 
first of a famous family of organ builders who flourished until 1840, and were 
noted for their skill in making flute stops, and for making clavichords. Three 
years later, however, the Gérlitz organ was destroyed by a terrible city-wide 
fire. Only 8 stone (176 pounds) of melted tin were found in the ashes. 

After this organ fell a victim to the flames, a new house of worship was 
erected out of the ruins. The city municipal council took pains to insure that 
the decoration of the inside of the church with an organ should match the 
splendor of the outside. The council ignored the applications of all other organ 
builders and turned to Eugen Casparini, organ builder to his Imperial Majesty. 
The minutes of the City Council announce, under date of May 18, 1697, that the 
organ builder Eugen Casparini has arrived from Italy, that the new organ ac- 
cording to his plan would be beyond their means but that the negotiations 
should go on. The journey from Italy to Germany had been very expensive 
because Casparini had brought with him materials such as 220 pounds of tin, 
cast in sheets and blocks. On October 12, 1697, a contract was signed which 
included the following: 

“Because of the highest grace, Casparini was allowed in his old age to 
return, after much traveling in foreign lands and places, to this country and 
close to the town of his birth. From gratitude and to the honor and holy praise 
of God, he had decided to build such an organ, with good tone and adequate for 
the church edifice, that it shall itself be the greatest praise to this master, and 
that future generations should regard him with pride.” 

The four years agreed upon in the contract stretched out to six years. 
After this time Casparini wanted to have the good condition of the organ 
vouched for. He and his son had undertaken the responsibility, with all their for- 
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tune, to complete the work exactly according to the estimate. The organist Petz- 
old referred to this point of the contract in a petition to the Council in 1702. He 
notes a number of faults and breaches of contract. But his objections were not 
considered important; it was known that he tried in all possible ways to make 
life hard for Casparini. He died soon after that. 

The Council had made the stipulation that it retained discretion with regard 
to the architectural form of the organ. The wood carving was turned over to 
Johan Conrad Buchau. When he put on the angels, he broke through to the 
Oberwerk of the organ and caused damage amounting to 50 Taler. The master 
complained of this in a letter to the Council on December 1, 1701. It could have 
been Buchau who instigated the old organist Petzold against Casparini. 

It was agreed that the Council should take care of the work of the carpen- 
ters, the masons, the smiths, and the locksmiths. Besides, Casparini asked for 
wax candles, as the organ was installed under a dark archway, and also “to fill 
the largest pipe with wine, as is the custom everywhere”; credit should also be 
given to the tin makers for 10 pounds out of each 100 pounds and for the wasted 
tin from tuning. Whatever Casparini would need for the bellows, such as glue, 
leather, parchment paper, calf and lambskins, and the screws necessary for the 
trackers, he would provide himself. Also, sheet metal and copper, the latter 
being planned as a material for some reed pipes, (although this plan was not 
carried out), as well as the preservative, a remedy against destruction by worms 
and also used for tightening the wooden pipe walls, were Casparini’s responsibi- 
lity. (Petzold charged that Casparini had used only bolus and brandy instead 
of the usual complement of ingredients, which included cinnabar, saffron, 
camphor, fishbone, and other mineral substances, in his preservative. In Italy, 
other remedies against woodworms were employed. They consisted of sulphuric 
arsenic and sublimate dissolved in alcohol.) Altogether, the cost of the organ 
came to about eleven thousand taler. The cost was much exaggerated in sub- 
sequent accounts, some setting the cost at eighteen thousand taler, and one 
setting it as high as twenty-five thousand. 

The organ was examined July 5, 1703, in the presence of the Zittau director 
of choral music, Johann Krieger, the organ builder Johann Ratzelt, who was 
called especially from Dresden, and the recently nominated Gorlitz organist of 
St. Peter’s, Christian Ludwig Boxberg. 

The latter, who was a widely trained musician, was the principal examiner. 
He published a description of the organ and its tonal resources. Even today this 
instrument represents a landmark of the Church and the city of Goérlitz, but its 
musical qualities have been very much altered by extensive renovation. 

Casparini did not fail to make out a list of all the extra features that were 
ineluded in it, which he sent to the Council shortly before the presentation of the 
organ. These extra features included: 

“T. Rohrfléte changed from 3’ to 6’, which gives to the whole organ a very 
special dignity but requires a larger distribution from the wind chest; II. Ter- 
tia, or Zink has been made double, and the Quinta 3’ has been added as an extra 
stop; III. Trompet 8’ has been altered to 16’; IV. Salicet 8’ altered to 4’; V. 
Quintaden 16’ out of yew and cypress wood; VI. Scharff changed from one rank 
to two ranks; VII. The little angels blowing trombones around the whole organ, 
a feature which represents a whole year of work and is not to be found any- 
where else; VI. Oktav Bass 16’ made of tin instead of wood, because the wood 
could have been seen through the casework; IX. Scharff two ranks, 96 pipes, not 
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ineluded in the agreement; X. Coupler placed on the third manual in order to 
be able to combine the whole organ when desired; XI. All the angels made to 
sound; XII. Four wind chests more than the number specified in the contract; 
XIII. Cuckoo, bird cry, six special valves, which caused a lot of trouble, since 
they are no ordinary valves.” 

These valves were Sperrventiles, which shut off the wind from individual 
manuals. By their use, wheezing noises could be avoided; and they also enabled 
the organist to change the stops quickly. The Sperrventile is identical with the 
Leerlaufcoppel of the modern German organs. The stoplist given by Boxberg 
seems to be different from the one in the contract, but it is only that sever. 
al voices are named and arranged differently; for instance, Boxberg calls the 
Fiffaro’a “Vox Humana,” and the promised Rohrfléte Quint 3’ became 6’, The 
8’ Trumpet became a 16’ Bombarde. The Vigesima became a 1’ Blockfléte, and 
the 4’ Gedeckt Pommer was renamed Quintaden 4’. The Unda Maris of the 
Oberwerk is without doubt the old narrow-scaled Principal. The 16’ Fagotti 
the former Dulzian. Finally, the Pedal obtained the desired brightness and 
strength from the two-rank Scharff and the twelve-rank Pedal Mixture. 

Among the oddities of the casework, we notice immediately the numerous 
knicknacks, the cuckoo, the nightingale, bird cry, the great kettle-drum, the sun 
and cross that were decorated with bells which turned around on their own 
axles. Such toys are much older than real organ stops. They appeared for the 
first time in Byzantium and were taken up eagerly by organ builders in Rome 
and used there as well as in German organ building up to the time of Silber- 
mann; so Casparini was only following the custom of the time when he let the 
Devil — the originator of such nonsense — have its place in the church. 
(“Wherever there is celebrating, even to the honor of our Lord, there the Devil 
appears also.” — Schlick.) 

The outer appearance of the organ was magnificent. The laymen were 
impressed by the gleaming silvery Principal pipes, whose great F was 24’ long. 
There were several hundred smaller pipes installed in seventeen suns or circles, 
For that reason the builder called this organ “the Sun Organ.” The starlike ar- 
rangements contained pipes of uniform length, but they produced tones of va- 
rious pitches, because they were cut open at the rear. Such “overlength pipes” 
were not at all unusual in Germany at that time. Unfortunately, these features, 
which Casparini had planned and perfected with so much diligence and ability, 
did not endure, as is usually the case with overartificial things. The fifteen 
angels carved by Buchau were a further decoration of the case. Each one hada 
trumpet in his mouth, the good tone of which was especially praised by Boxberg. 
There was also an 8’ stop of the Pedal organ, the remainder of its pipes probably 
standing inside the case. Besides the angels with the trombones, there were two 
smaller ones in a sitting position over the Brustpositiv. They were highly 
artificial, because each one produced eight different tones out of his Schalmei. 
Probably the reed tongues, without pipes, were in a box whose sounding board 
was the Schalmei of the angels. 

All these fancy things were of little practical value, because the tuning 
and repairing which are necessary with all reed voices were too much trouble. 
Casparini had to admit to the Council that one could not get to the suns and 
angels except by means of a platform raised by a pulley. An 8’ Tromba of the 
Pedal organ was placed in two parts of the Brustpositiv, to the left and right 
of the console. This arrangement is most unusual today but was not uncommon 
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in old German organ building. In the organ at Ulm Cathedral, built in 1695, an 
organ at Habelschwerdt, of 1612, the famous organ of the Castle in Dresden, 
built 1614 by Gottfried Fritsche, and even in the Kénigsberg Cathedral organ, 
built in 1721 by Mozengel and Johann Gottlob Casparini, a grandson of the 
Gérlitz master, there were reeds in the case. In 1708, J. S. Bach wishes an “8’ 
Chalemoy for the face” of the St. Blasius organ at Miihlhausen. It appears 
that after this time no other German organ was fitted with such pipes in the 
casework. The reed voices were too much exposed to the dust. Horatio Caspa- 
rini, oldest son of the builder, who was caretaker of the new organ, demanded 
that few strangers or women who could stir up dust should be shown through 
the organ, that keys and side basses should be swept only with a dust brush, and 
that the curtain should be drawn in front of the Brustwerk. 

Furnishing wind to the casework reeds was always difficult. It was done by 
individual conductors. The tonal effect of these exposed reed voices seemed too 
bold to the German ear. In Romance organ building, on the other hand, the reed 
voices were more highly esteemed. This preference of the Romance nations for 
the brightness of trumpets, clairons, and so on, has continued to the present day. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find these casework trumpets in Spanish 
organs, also. There they are found in a horizontal arrangement projecting 
from the front of the organ. Cavaille-Coll, in Paris, adopted this practice, and 
also gave all the reed voices more wind pressure. The new Franch name of en 
chamade supplants the old German “field trumpets.” This privileged posi- 
tion of the reed voices corresponds to the arrangement of trumpets and trom- 
bones on stands to the right and left of the orchestra, as was formerly the 
practice in the Dresden opera. 

The lowest octave of the Gérlitz organ had all notes except the great C- 
sharp in the manual as well as in the pedal. All through the seventheenth cen- 
tury, organs were still built which lacked some half tones in the pedals; so 
Casparini deserves praise for omitting only the seldom-needed C-sharp, besides 
arranging the keys of the pedal to correspond with those of the manuals.* The 
organ builders who built the first complete lowest octaves increased their costs 
considerably. How much can be appreciated by the fact that 24’ F, the lowest 
tin pipe of the Gérlitz organ, weighed 350 pounds. The same pipe of the cathe- 
dral organ in Strasbourg, built by Andreas Silbermann, weighed 342 pounds and 
held exactly seven barrels. Casparini had asked the Council to follow the old 
custom of filling the lowest pipe with wine. The files do not show whether the 
Council gave its consent to this plea, but it may be doubted, in consideration of 
such a quantity. 

Casparini used yew wood for the keyboard frames, while the keys were 
carved out of boxwood, the latter being a characteristic practice of Italian organ 
builders. The half tones were covered by a thin plate of ivory, and the front 
faces of the lower keys were turned. This form of decoration, consisting of con- 
centric semicircles, is to be found on the keys of the oldest Italian clavichords 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century, as well as on the keys of Silber- 
mann’s organs. The stopknobs to the right and left of the keyboards were 
marked with a special color appropriate to the manual to which they belonged. 
This useful novelty, which we frequently find in modern organs, seems to have 
been invented by Casparini. 


*See “The Short Octave,” by Louis L. Balogh, ORGAN INSTITUTE QUARTERLY, 
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This tonally imposing work had a serious defect in its heavy touch. Box. 
berg was compelled to admit this, and Adlung says the same things, agreeing 
with the “great organ experts.” A later organist of this church, David Nicolai, 
who held office from 1764 to 1800, wrote that it was possible to play with map. 
uals coupled for only a few minutes. It should be noted, however, that some or. 
ganists of the old school preferred playing on a hard organ to playing on one 
on which the keys went down easily and got stuck often. Johann Gottfried 
Hildebrand, who at the time was working on the organ at St. Michael’s in Ham. 
burg, had been called to Gérlitz in about 1767 to examine the instrument. He de. 
clared that the cause of the heavy touch was the horizontal valves, which re. 
quired some force to open and also rubbed at their bases. Because of the irregu- 
lar disposition of the wind chests, the trackers required many angle pieces and 
this also contributed to the clumsy way of playing. 

The wind chests were a very special “invention” of Casparini, but Boxberg 
has little to say about them. It says in an other old report, “Each pipe has its 
own channel, and the valves are neither glued nor screwed on, but springs un- 
derneath with two pegs hold them, and they open sideways.” This explanation is 
amended, fortunately, by a more exact description by Heinrich (1882), who, as 
organist in Sorau, was able to study the wind chests of the organ in the Castle 
Church there, built by Casparini. He says: “Casparini makes no note channels, 
but each pipe gets its wind directly from the wind box. The key valve (Spiel- 
ventil) covers the openings of as many little pipe canals as there are stops on 
the chest. There were narrow and wide canals, according to the wind re- 
quirements of individual pipes. Because of this arrangement, it could not hap- 
pen that a speaking pipe took the wind away from another one, as can happen 
with note channels that are too narrow.” Naturally, this wind chest also had 
sliders; there were borings from the slider to the key valve. Casparini was a 
master in making such tubes for pipes in the casework. This probably gave him 
the idea to build a chest with direct wind supply for each pipe. In the Great 
chest of the Gérlitz organ there were sixteen stops, so sixteen borings to the 
wind box were necessary for each note. Casparini had to meet the difficulty of 
covering these sixteen openings with a single valve, and keeping its size small 
enough so that it could be moved by pushing down a key. He could not use the 
old type of key valve, because then the keys would have had to be pushed down 
too far. He therefore used moveable [not hinged] valves,* which made playing 
very clumsy. The organ builder Schlag, in Schweidnitz, tried to avoid the fauk 
of difficult movement of the key valve in building the same kind of slider chest 
without channels as Casparini, but he built it with sliders which had as many 
little spring valves as there were holes drilled in them. Organs with these chests 
also were hard to play because of their complicated mechanism. 

The outside of one of Casparini’s chests was terraced. The advantages of 
this construction, which consisted of a better sounding-out of the pipes, purer 
tuning, and stronger tone, were not equal to the disadvantages of a very com- 
plicated arrangement of angle pieces. 

Casparini’s purpose in the construction of this chest was to eliminate any 
loss of wind. That is why he abandoned the note channels and instead used 


*The descriptions still leaves some details to the imagination. Mr. Thomas Byers sug- 
gests that the “sideways” opening of these valves may have been effected by rotation 
on their long axes, one edge being stationary beside the row of holes. 
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horizontal valves that seemed tighter to him. He lined the canals with weather- 
proof cypress wood. The old Italian instrument makers used this kind of wood 
for clavichords and spinets, because this wood does not bend. Casparini soaked 
the ordinary wood with preservative to make it airtight, but the chests of the 
Sun Organ did not remain windproof for long. In 1767, Hildebrand found that 
they had become porous. He blames the “uneven partition” for this wind es- 
caping. The inventor gave the stops wide and narrow borings intentionally to 
meet their wind requirements. In doing this, he wanted to ensure that one pipe 
would not take the wind away from another, which might be heard as “sobbing 
and blasting” in full organ. According to Boxberg, he succeeded in avoiding this 
difficulty. One could play full passages on the pedal and sustained chords on 
the manual without detecting any wavering or unsteadiness. This was, in part, 
also, because the wind canal from bellows to chest was divided for the manuals 
and pedal. Casparini was revolutionary in this division of the wind canal. In 
laying out the trackers, the Gérlitz master found new methods, also. Instead 
of wooden rollers, he used iron ones with brass pins, which were attached to rol- 
ler frames instead of boards as formerly. By doing this, he saved space and 
eliminated the unpredictable reaction of wood to weather changes. The roller 
frame required only one eighth of the space the wooden roller boards used to 
occupy, and the Gérlitz organ had seventeen of these roller frames; so the space 
saved was considerable. 

Casparini speaks in his last “Note” about the sound of the tutti of his 
organ, and especially to contradict those who thought his organ would not 
“penetrate enough.” These are his own words: “I could have made the tone 
twice as strong if I had used a few bricks, but then it would not have had its 
‘argentine’ [silvery] tone.” It is a characteristic of organ building in Germany 
and elsewhere during that period that one did not exceed 35 degrees.* Only in 
this way could one achieve the special metallic glitter which is so delightful in 
the sound of good old organs. This silvery tone is largely dependent upon the 
scaling of the Principals. According to Boxberg, “The Principals were varied for 
each manual.” The Hauptwerk sounded magnificent, the Oberwerk was pointed 
and bright, the Brustpositiv bright and delicate. The idea of giving to the dif- 
ferent divisions of an organ a special individuality by characteristic scaling is 
very old. 

Soon after Casparini, Johann Heinrich Grabner, in 1711 in the Church of 
the Three Kings at Dresden-Neustadt, built an organ which had wide scales in 
the Hauptwerk. The Oberwerk was “scaled narrower by one second [the inter- 
val of a major second] than the Hauptwerk.” That means that the C of the 
Oberwerk corresponded in width to the D of the Hauptwerk. The Pedal had 
very wide scaling, so that it sounded “very pompous and strong.” 


*35 degrees — approximately 3.2 inches. Later in the book the figures 24 degrees — A 

60 mm. and 36 degrees — 90 mm. are given, making a degree equal to approximately coe 
2.5 mm., or one-tenth of a modern inch. These figures are too high. We presume to at 
suggest that these are equated incorrectly, probably due to confusion between decimal ag 
and duo-decimal systems and differences between old and new linear units. The degree ug 
appears to be equal to the “linie”, a twelfth of a twelfth of an old French foot, which 
was somewhat longer than our modern foot (32.5 cm. vs 30.5 cm.). This unit makes 
all of the wind pressures herein cited conform to the known and measurale pressures 
in the organs of the period, which range from 2 inches to 3% inches. Bricks placed 
on bellows or reservoirs would increase the wind pressure. 
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Independent types of manuals developed at first, because of the simple my- 
sical requirement of variety. At that time a quick change of tone color was pos. 
sible only by changing manuals. The movement of stop knobs while playing was 
rare because of their clumsy mechanism. In addition to this important reagop 
for scaling each division as differently as possible, it was found that differently 
scaled manuals amplified each other when coupled more than those with the 
same scaling. This empirically discovered principle was demonstrated later by 
scientific experiments conducted by J. A. Tépfer; and, finally, this can lead ta 

- the more general psychological idea that two or more stimuli of the same kind 
do not increase proportionately. 

For all the organists of the old time, it was the rule not to draw together 
differently scaled equal voices on one manual. The wide pipe was not “in har- 
mony with the narrowly scaled pipe.” The wind requirements of differently 
scaled stops were not the same. In the old slider chests, where all the pipes be- 
longing to one note were placed over a single channel, the distribution of the 
wind was the same for a wide pipe needing much wind as for a narrow pipe 
needing little but strong wind. In chests without channels like Casparini’s, this 
fault was avoided. No stop made another one go out of tune. 

If we find little importance given to the 8’ tones in old organs, it is because 
of this well-known rule about equal voices, and also because the organ builders 
of the period believed and said, “two equal voices do not increase.” That is why 
their use in combination was rare. 

The “argentine” sound and the unified tone were ensured not only by the 
low wind pressure and by the method of scaling, but also by good voicing. Cas- 
parini was a master of that art, of which the organ builder never really com- 
pletes his study. Boxberg praises the penetrating but refined strength of the 
basses and the independence of the voicing from the pipe material. For instance, 
his tin Gamba had a soft tone while the Unda Maris of cypress wood sounded 
metallic. The tone of wooden pipes of the same cutup and cross section as metal- 
lic pipes can be approximated to that of metal pipes, so that the transition from 
wood to metal is unnoticeable. Most of the metal stops of the Gérlitz organ 
were made of “organ metal,” a mixture consisting of one half tin and one half 
lead. The Principals of the three manuals, the 8’ Tromba, and the Jungfern- 
regal were made of English tin. Casparini originally intended to use copper 
sheet metal for his 16’ Trombetta, 8’ Tromba, and 8’ Hautbois, as this material 
was highly esteemed in early German organ building. But, as the Church pro- 
vided the tin while he would have had to pay for the copper, he finally construct- 
ed these three stops out of tin, also. For the 8’ Unda Maris and 16’ Quintaden, 
he used cypress wood for the upper notes only. 

As a foundation for his entire tonal scheme, Casparini chooses the 16 
Principal, not the 8’ Principal. Then he proceeds upwards in the scale from C 
and calls the 8’ tone “Gross-ottava” [large octave], but names the Vierfuss 
[four-foot], which he should have named the “Decima Quinta” [fifteenth], 
simply “Ottava.” The Decima Nona [nineteenth] is called 2 2/3’ “Quinta”. The 
Vigesima Seconda [twenty-second] is the “Zweifuss” [two-foot] ; the Vigesima 
Sexta [twenty-sixth] is the 1 1/3’ “Quinta”; and, finally, the Vigesima nona 
[twenty-ninth] is the “Einfuss” [one-foot]. The following is the final list of 
stops of the Gérlitz organ, incorporating all of the changes made after the 
original contract, according to Boxberg, with some of the original stop names 
in parentheses. 
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Hauptwerk — Middle Keyboard 
16’ Prinzipal 
16’ Bombart (Trombetta) 
8’ Prinzipal (Gross Ottava) 
8’ Vox humana (Fiffaro) 
8’ Viola di Gamba (Grossfléte) 
51/3’ Rohrflétenquint 
Superoctave 
4’ Salicet 


Oberwerk — Lower Keyboard 
16’ Quintaden 
8’ Prinzipal (Prastant) 
8’ Onda Maris (Waldfléte) 
4’ Ottava 
4’ Gedackte Fleut Doux 

(Flauta Dulcis) 
22/3’ Spitzflot 


Brustwerk — Upper Keyboard 
8’ Gedackt (Grob Gedackt) 
8’ Hautbois (Schalmei) 
4’ Prinzipal 
2’ Octava 


Pedal 
32’ Gross Prinzipal-Bass 
16’ Octav-Bass 
16’ Posaunen 
16’ Contra-Bass 
16’ Bordun 
16’ Fagotti 
8’ Quintaden-Bass 
8’ Tubalflot 
8’ Gemshorn-Bass 
8’ Krummhorn 
8’ Tromba 


4’ Gedackt Pommer (Quintaden) 
4’ Offen Fléte (not in contract) 
22/3’ Decima Nona (Quinta) 
2’ Plochflét 
22/3’, 13/5’ Zynck (Sesquialtera) 
II Mixtur 
II Rauschpfeife 


2’ Sedecima 

2’ Glocklein-Thon 
1 Super-Sedecima 

II Cornetti 

II Scharff 

II Cymbel 


2’ Plochflét 
11/3’ Quintnasat 
1’ Sedecima 
II Scharff Mixtur 


51/3’ Gross-Quinten-Bass 

4’ Tubalflote 
4’ Jubal 
4’ Super-Octav-Bass 
4’ Jungfernregal 

XII Mixtur 
V Mixtur 
II Bauernfléte 
II Scharff 
II Cymbel (Helle) 


For the construction of these stops the relationship of overtones was de- 


cisive. The 16’ Principal must be considered the foundation of the entire struc- 
ture. This is confirmed by the fact that Casparini included a 5 1/3’ Rohrfléten- 
quint. This stop sounded very strong in full organ, even in spite of its mild 
voicing, because it brought the Quint into a low range. Casparini himself af- 
firmed that it would give to the full organ a “very special dignity.” The succes- 
sion of overtones is uninterrupted, as there is a 3 1/5’ Terz. In the Gorlitz organ, 
however, the foundation tone and its octaves are so predominant that the Quint 
and Terz are only the “spice” of the organ tone. If one examines the organ 
specifications of the sixteenth and sevententh centuries with special reference 
to harmonic corroborating stops, one finds development in the direction of a full 
and uninterrupted series, but seldom a complete fulfillment of this plan, as with 
Casparini. This master deserves credit for combining the advantages of German 
organ building — many characteristic voices and rich reed tones — with the 
main advantage of Italian organ building — the construction of a specification 
in accordance with the relationship of overtones. 

The architectural construction of the Gérlitz organ is just as simple as it is 
practical. If we imagine the upper half of the organ cut horizontally, then we 
have the Oberwerk in the center, and back of it the upper bass chest, and to the 
right and left the side chorus for single Pedal stops. A horizontal section 
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through the lower half cuts the Hauptwerk, with its lower bass chest in back of 
it, and the side chorus. One stage lower than the Hauptwerk was the Brustwerk, 
framed by the little side basses. The nucleus of the organ was the Hauptwex 
with its sixteen voices. In front of it stood the Brustwerk chest, which had eight 
small stops; and this was framed by a chest on either side for the little basses, 
which had only four small stops. The division of the notes between these chest 
was such that one side had the notes progressing by whole tones from C upward, 
and the other side the notes progressing by whole tones upward from C-shan 
(D). 

The Brustwerk must also have had C and C-sharp (D) chests, becang 
“eight little children each sounded tones out of trombones in their mouths with 
C, D-sharp, F, G, A, B, C-sharp on one side, and D, E, F-sharp, G-sharp, B, ¢, 
D, E. on the other”. The basses beside the Great also had C and C-sharp (D) 
chests; they reached up to the ceiling with their huge height of more than 32 
feet. The Hauptwerk chest was backed up by the lower bass chest on which the 
16’ Bordun, the 16’ Fagotti, and 8’ Quintaden-Bass stood. The space over this 
chest up to the ceiling of the church was occupied by the upper bass chest, which 
held 4’ stops. Above the Hauptwerk was the Oberwerk chest, which was of “spe. 
cial invention” and which formed the crown of the whole structure. Boxhberg 


intentionally speaks of this chest in a mysterious manner in order that no om + 


could cheat the inventor of the reward of his diligence in developing a new ip- 
vention. It was built in the form of a staircase. The ceiling of the church may 
have required such construction. 

If we compare the Gérlitz organ case with that of an earlier organ, two 
things appear as new developments in Casparini’s organ building: (1) the re 
placement of the Riickpositiv by the Oberwerk; and (2) the use of many of the 
Pedal pipes in the side towers. The Riickpositiv, extended far above the organ 
gallery, often seemed like a complete small organ in itself, and created charming 
effects for both eye and ear. It hid the organist from the eyes of the congrega- 
tion, made fast playing possible because of its short trackers, and its unusually 
high-pitched upper work created a fiery and stimulating effect. Toward the end 
of the seventeenth century the Riickpositiv lost favor, although a certain prefer- 
ence for it continued in southern Germany, so that the Strasbourg Silbermanns 
built Riickpositivs. Later on, the Erfurt schoolmaster Adlung complains about 
the ugly Riickpositiv which spoiled an organ case. On the other hand, the court 
composer Agricola befriended it and says one should certainly oppose Adlung’s 
opinion. One could easily dispute his dislike of the Riickpositiv, and many people 
could truly say “a well-built Riickpositiv is a thing of beauty.” 

The Pedal is unusually complete in the Gérlitz organ. It contains twenty-one 
voices in four different divisions. Since Casparini did not install a Pedal 
coupler for good reason, he had to furnish the Pedal with all kinds of voices 

There was another old organ of that period in the Castle at Griiningen, 
which was similarly equipped with Pedal stops. Its arrangement of the Pedal 
voices could have been a model for Casparini in his Gérlitz installation. This 
much-admired work had ten Pedal stops on the upper chest, ten in the two side 
bass chests, and six at the two sides of the Brustwerk, altogether twenty-six 
Pedal stops. Casparini had only one more department, the lower bass chest. The 
division of the Pedal voices was dependent not only on the question of space but 
also on the provision of wind. Large Pedal pipes, most of all those of the 32 
Principal, required a lot of wind. If many and large stops stood on one chest, 
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they took the wind away from each other, so that they sounded weak or out of 
tune, and sometimes did not speak at all. That was the reason for separating 
them. In the Gérlitz organ, seven 6’ x 3’ bellows, placed on top of each other 
and close to the organ, provided all the necessary wind. It was important to have 
the source of wind close to the organ, as it then filled the wind chest with undi- 
minished strength. Werkmeister considers that an organ of fifty stops should 
have five to seven bellows of the size of 10 x 6 “working shoes”; this apparently 
produced about the same capacity as Casparini’s bellows. The quick speech and 
good sound of all the stops depended on a favorable wind situation. 

Even the 32’ Principal was commended as speaking rather quickly. To per- 
fect great voices to such a degree that they spoke flawlessly has always been 
considered a masterpiece of organ building. Opinions about the value of such 
stops, however, were divided. The 32’ metal Principal was often called, in a 
joking way, “the boastful one,” because “it seemed magnificent to the face but 
to the ear it was much poorer.” As the expense of such a stop was disproportion- 
ate to its effect, it was usual to build the whole stop, or at least the lowest pipes, 
out of wood. Casparini used wood for the C, D, D-sharp, and E of his Pedal 
Principal. This voice could not stand alone, as its tones were too uncertain. It 
needed the cover of higher Principal voices and, together with them, it gave a 
good foundation to the organ. 

Those voices like Jubal or Tubalfléte, named after Biblical characters, 
were really Principals. There were instances in which organ builders preferred 
complimenting Jubal, or even imitating a brother’s name, to using the word 
“octave.” All the Ocatves, Quints, Tierces, and Mixtures belong to the same 
family. They form the full organ, the “Ripieno.” The rule for the composition 
of the full tone of a manual division is as follows: “With regard to Principal 
scales, no pipe should affect the others in a manner other than that which is 
beneficial to the unity, the quality, and the strength of the tone.” That means 
similar voicing of every stop in the organ and uniformity of all the Principals in 
one division. In this way there developed manual types whose sounds were 
clearly differentiated. The Hauptwerk had broad scales, which is the condition 
for a glorious and majestic tone. The sweetly voiced Gross Ottava 8’, however, 
was an exception. 

The Oberwerk had sharp voicing. It sounded as if “the lightest and most 
delightful-sounding cymbal bells were mingled among the low pipes.” But in a 
full church it did not have enough “penetrating power,” even though the 
specification, according to our standards, did not lack the “sharp cut.” Different 
times bring different hearing. Absurd and unpleasant as many combinations of 
former centuries might have sounded to our ears, there were enough others that 
might have sounded charming and distinguished to us. One of those was the 
combination of the broad-scaled and sharply voiced 2’ Principal with the 16’ 
Quintaden. This effect was called “tonus fabri,” tone of little bells, because it 
sounded as if one were to “beat the anvil with a hammer and produce a pleasing 
tone.” When speaking about Gottfried Silbermann, we shall have occasion to 
mention this kind of combination frequently. 

The Brustwerk, finally, had a sharp and delicate resonance. An exception 
to the Principal scales were two voices built like principals that can be called 

“vibrating principals” [celestes}]. One voice of that kind is the Vox Humana of 
the Hauptwerk. It is the “Fiffaro” of the contract. Antegnati gave a good de- 
scription of this voice (L’Arte Organica, 1608) in the following words: “Fif- 
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aro, which is called by many ‘the stop of the human voice,’ and which truly 
deserves this name because of its gentle harmony, must only be played in com. 
bination with the Principal; one cannot add another stop, because then every- 
thing would sound out of tune. One must play slowly and more legato,” Jy 
Casparini’s organ there was a Principal that belonged to the Fiffaro — Vo, 
Humana — namely, the Gross Ottava 8’. The two voices differ by about one 
vibration. As can be seen in Sponsel’s Organ History, of 1771, the stop was 
known in southern Germany also, but it was combined with the Principal on one 
top board, so that it became a double chorus. It has not been determined whether 
the stops in an organ built by Vincenze Fiamingo, a Netherlander, and desig. 
nated by Banchieris in his Organo Suonarino as voci humane nel tremulo, were 
true labial voices. The north Germans, Dutch, and French used reeds to repre. 
sent human voices, and connected them with a soft tremolo. (The first written 
description of tuning to produce “beats” [celeste effect] was given by Schlick 
in the year 1500.) 

The Oberwerk of the Gérlitz organ also had a celeste principal, the § 
Onda Maris. When it was used together with the Principal, it produced a 
“nice vibration, as if water was touched by a light wind without making waves, 
which gave it the name.” The soft undulation was only audible in playing 
chords; with the Principal added it could not be heard in solo playing. The 
metallic sound of the voice was enhanced by the cypress wood, so that strangers 
believed the stop was made of tin. 

The family of string voices in Casparini’s organ is represented only by the 
Viola di Gamba and the Salicet. (The 16’ Contra-Bass is a Quintaden.) New 
stops came to the organ from this direction quite late. The reason was the dif- 
ficulty of making such pipes. A forerunner of the strings was the Schweitzer- 
pfeife (Swiss pipe), described by Praetorius, the tone color of which was some- 
what like “violin resonance.” Afterwards, Esaias Compenius invented the stop 
Viola di Gamba and installed one in an organ at Biickeburg in 1613. But there 
is no information about the quality of that voice. Casparini’s Gamba had a wide 
cylindrical scale, and its sound was somewhat like that of a Hohlflote. “It 
sounded as if it were made of wood and suitable for use in Generalbass playing. 
It gave a peculiar solemnity to full combinations and responded well.” (Box- 
berg.) Casparini’s Gamba really belonged to the flute family. In the contract it 
was only noted as a Grosse Fléte. The real representative of the string family 
was the Salicet. Boxberg remarks especially its narrow scale, which reminded 
him of willow sticks. The stop, which derived its name from the Latin term for 
willow, appeared occasionally during the course of the preceding century in 
Silesian organ building. As a former Austrian province, Silesia showed unmis- 
takable Austrian influence in its organ building until the end of the eighteenth 
century. This is shown by such stops as Fugara (name of the Slavic Fujara, 
shepherd’s flute) and the Kewtzialfléte. Boxberg recommends the 4’ Salicet with 
the 16’ Prinzipal-Bass or the 8’ Gamba, for “strong music” with the 4’ Offen 
Fléte added, as extremely beautiful combinations which are particularly suitable 
for playing continuo parts. During the period of Thoroughbass, the Pedal was 
the part where composer, organ builder, and organist could display their artistic 
abilities. The composer had to be conscious of the beautiful and smoothly con- 
ducted line in the bass, because this revealed itself in the continuo voice in the 
performance. The organist, who had to be much more of a creative artist than 
nowadays, was asked to conduct a cantus firmus in the Pedal all the way 
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through. The organ builder put a varied selection of stops, especially reeds, at 
the disposal of the organist; but only in old German organ building is the Pedal 
given such importance. In France and Italy it was secondary. 
Among the Gedackts of the Gérlitz organ, we first encounter the Quintaden. 
According to Praetorius, it is supposed to have been invented in 1508 in Holland, 
where numerous important inventions in organ building have been made. 
Mattheson was much concerned with the special sound of this voice. He said, 
“With this flute voice the tone is so indefinite that one can hear a soft quint 
besides the basic tone.” The correct spelling of this quint-sounding voice found 
in the earliest organ specifications is Quintaden. In the 16’ Quintaden of the 
Oberwerk (a stop much admired by Gottfried Silbermann), Casparini demon- 
strated his eminent skill in voicing. It was made of wood, partly of cypress 
wood. Even the voicing of tin quintadens required a master’s hand. The difficult- 
ies were greater because Casparini had chosen a material which was not well 
suited for the production of the desired sound. According to Boxberg, however, 
the soaking of the wood with preservative did much to improve the sound. 
Casparini wanted to imitate the sound of a Pommer with the 4’ Quintaden, 
which was usually reproduced in an organ by the reed pipes. 
Boxberg praises the 2 2/3’ Spitzfléte of the Oberwerk as extraordinarily 
beautiful and lovely. In combination with 8’ Principal and 4’ Fleut Doux, it 
expanded its quiet charm. Among the mixture voices, Zynck and Cornetti had 
the name of a favorite woodwind of that time. The German name for it was 
“Zynck,” found in the Hauptwerk; the Italian name “Cornetti,” found in the 
Oberwerk. For the Zynck both 2 2/3’ Quinta and 1 1/3’ Terz had the same wind 
supply. Casparini at first intended to built only the Terz but decided later to fur- 
nish, also, this 2 2/3’ Quint beyond the contract. There already was a 2 2/3’ De- 
cime Nona in the Hauptwerk (which was not superseded by the one in the Mix- 
ture stop, as it was useful as a single voice in producing an excellent blend.) But 
there was the difficulty that the stops would be placed at points on the stop- 
jamb far apart from each other. The manipulation of the stopknobs was quite 
dificult in the Gérlitz organ. “Because of their number, they could not be 
drawn together, so pulling of the stops caused the organist more trouble than 
the actual playing.” 
Casparini’s Zynck had existed in German organ building since about 1620 

but was usually known under the name “Sesquialtera.” But the real home of 
this voice is the Netherlands. Boxberg wrongly considers Férner, who is known 
as the inventor of the wind gauge, to be the one who gave this stop the name 
“Sesquialtera.” Walther, in his encyclopedia, explains that this name is derived 
from the fact that a larger number, 3’, includes a smaller number, 2’, in itself 
one and one-half times, these being the early designations of 2 2/3’ and 1 3/5’ 
elements, respectively. As a melody-leading voice, the Sesquialtera needed the 
cover of foundation stops. The characteristic feature of the Zynck was caused 
by the strong sounding of 2 2/3’ Quint and 1 3/5’ Terz, the same overtones 
found in the Sesquialtera. The treble Cornetti in the Oberwerk of the Gérlitz 
organ was similar to this voice. Boxberg calls it unknown and peculiar, because 
the stop sounded like a reed but was composed of labial pipes. French organ 
building was first with the introduction of the mixture voice Cornet. The wind 
instrument of that name served as a melody-leading instrument from the begin- 
ning of the sixteeeth century. It must have been introduced to organ building as 
a mixture voice soon after that. In 1551 a “Cornet sounding like four players” 
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was specified in an organ contract at Troyes. It was a small step from a chorus 
of four to the chorus of five. It appeared in an organ built by Titelouze in 1639 
for St. Godard’s in Rouen. At that time and today the Cornet includes 8’, 4, 
2 2/3’, 2’, and 1 3/5’. Mersenne had found out that it was the Terz which was 
the significant factor of the sound. 

This stop was taken to England by two organ builders, Harris and Father 
Smith. In Italy, since the end of the sixteenth century there had been efforts to 
produce the characteristic sound of the Zynck by blending Ottava 8’, Flauto 4, 
Vigesima Seconda 2’, and Decima Nona 2 2/3’. But as the Terz was missing and 
the overtones were not brought close to each other, the imitation was imperfect, 
The Dutch organ builder Vicenzo, mentioned by Banchieri, probably made his 
Cornetti as reed stops, because they stand last in the row of Regals, Trombones, 
and Trombe. Cornet and Echo Cornet appear for the first time in the organ at 
Como, built in 1650 by the Dutch Jesuit Herman. In the Austrian districts 
which were close to Italy, the Cornet as a mixture voice was probably used fora 
long time before it appeared in Germany. In many Austrian towns the “Horn- 
werke” which were put on top of church towers and fortresses had been known 
for a long time. (Master Erhard received an order in 1450 to erect new Horn- 
werke for the tower of St. Stephen’s Cathederal in Vienna, because the old had 
burned down. There were also Hornwerke at Zwettel, Heiligenkreuz, and Admot. 
Those at Saltzburg still exist and are well known.) They are given, with some 
amplification, the overtones of the Cornet. It is possible that these Hornwerke 
served as a model for the construction of this organ voice, in Austria at least. 
In any case, Samber of Salzburg describes, in 1707, an organ stop consisting of 
a mixture in which the Terz is very prominent. Walther, in his encyclopedia, 
thinks the stop was a Sesquialtera, but it seems that Samber means neither 
Mixture nor Sesquialtera but a Cornet which differs from both in its wide 
scaling. It also did not repeat and only began at A below middle C. All of these 
characteristics correspond exactly to the Cornet of the Gérlitz organ. However, 
it was intended to go with the 16’ Principal. Its elements were 5 1/3’, 4’, 3 1/5, 
while our modern cornets are based on the 8’ foundation and are sometimes 
carried through the gamut. 

Of the fifty-six stops of the Gérlitz organ, seven (or one-eighth of them) are 
reed voices. That is a small proportion in comparison with French or earlier 
German organ building. Casparini followed the Italian custom, which was to use 
fewer reeds. Neither Antegnati in 1608 nor Diruta, 1609, knew much about reed 
stops. They were probably introduced to Italy by foreign organ builders. Caspar- 
ini’s greatest reed voice was the 16’ Pedal Posaunen. It had wooden resonators, 
which was an advantage, as the “white sheet-metal bodies” rattled too much and 
so spoiled the tone. (Werckmeister.) The Casparini 16’ pipe came to the right 
length with an actual 14 1/2’, which was the size recommended by old writers 

about the organ. In practice, however, this length had been considerably re- 
duced. Praetorius says that most organ builders consider 12’ to be adequate; 
they used this length especially when the stop was supposed to sound “majestic 
and solemn.” (But there were even trombones of 5’ length which were built 
like rohflutes. These voices produced a rattling but not a trombone tone, and 
they were out of tune continuously. J. S. Bach had a Trombone like this in the 
organ at Miihlhausen, of “bad scaling and proportion” with a thin and ghost- 
like tone. He suggested that it be furnished with new and larger tubes. The 
shallots also should be fitted differently, so that they could produce “more 
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solemnity.”) The 16’ Trombone, later named “Bombart,” was in the Hauptwerk. 
It sounded different from the 16’ Posaune in that it did not emphasize the 
thundering effect, but the crashing special trumpet-like sound. It was built 
according to correct scaling, it strengthened the full organ considerably, and 
it kept well in tune. The 16’ Fagotti in the Pedal was probably a stopped reed 
yoice. This stop was first built at 8’ and 4’ pitch; but toward the end of the 
seventeenth century the 16’ sound of this voice came into favor. Bach praises it 
as “musically very delicate and serviceable to all kinds of new inventions.” He 
sought it for the Oberwerk, while Casparini planned them for the Pedal. Box- 
berg considers it well suited to the execution of a cantus firmus in the bass of 
church music. He also praised the delightful and graceful appearance of the 8’ 
Trumpet of tin in the case. This stop was easy to tune, as shallots could be re- 
moved without taking out the pipes. He makes no comment about the Hautbois, 
which was not yet generally accepted in German organ building. 

That was the organ which Casparini built in Gérlitz at the end of his life. 
Cantor Printz, of Sorau, exclaimed in his Satirical Composers in 1696, “I regret 
very much that this excellent artist did not serve his Fatherland with his art, 
but who knows whether he would have gained such fame in Germany as he did 
in Italy?” This expression was premature, because Casparini returned to Ger- 
many and ultimately enjoyed such fame there as came to few masters of his art. 
But he himself was able to enjoy it for only a short time. He died on September 
12, 1706, at the age of eighty-two. 

His son Horatio continued the business, following his father’s tradition. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, he was the most sought-after organ 
builder of Silesia.We find the same stops that his father built: Tonus Fabri, 
Unda Maris, Hautbois, the labial Vox Humana (Fiffaro), besides the unavoid- 
able toys like Sol, Stella Altissima, Tambura, and so on. In his footsteps fol- 
lowed a number of flourishing organ builders who adopted many of the charac- 
teristics of Casparini’s art. These were frequently misunderstood and imitated 
in a wrong way, however. His stop names appear in specifications of later 
work; and the Grabner brothers of Dresden submitted a proposed specification 
for the Cathederal organ at Freiburg (which was ultimately built by Gottfried 
Silbermann) which stated that the pipes would be “played from inside, the wind 
chests made in a special way so that each pipe will receive its proper supply of 
wind.” 

Even Gottfried Silbermann decided to build a Vox Humana in one of his 
last organs, and an Unda Maris; and Casparini’s preservative was used by 
many builders. 

During the second decade of the eighteenth century the success of Gottfried 
Silbermann attracted widespread attention. From that time on, eyes of Saxonian 
instrument builders, musicians, and music lovers were turned toward him. 
Gottfried Silbermann’s teacher in the art of organ building was his brother in 
Strasbourg. In the following chapter we shall learn of the life of the two 
brothers up to 1710. 
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Organists everywhere are acclaiming 


THE CONCERT MODEL HAMMOND ORGAN 
as a versatile instrument upon which the entire } 
organ literature may be effectively played 


important features include: 

@ Manual Ensemble—Each manual has a full five-octave ensemble with 16 ft, 8 yy S. 

4 ft., 2 ft., and 1 ft. pitches available in separately adjustable strengths. Each manu an 
is similarly provided with mutations at 5% ft. (quint); 2% ft. (mazard); 1% @ 

and 1% ft. (larigot). 

@ Both Manuals “Straight”—There are no “unification” devices employed—no com 

plers, duplexing, extensions, augmentations, transferences, “tone control stops” —noth 

ing of a nature to make the organ seem what it is not tonally. 

®@ Foundation Pedal Resources are available at 32 ft., 16 ft., and 8 ft. pitches. 

® Solo Pedal Division—Eight stop tablets provide brilliant solo resources of the chong 

reed type at 32 ft., 16 ft., 8 ft. 4 ft, 2-and-1 ft. pitches. The rate of tonal attack 

controlled so as to be neither too sudden nor too slow. This extra pedal division ® 

available only in the Concert Model of the Hammond Organ. 

@ 32 ft. “Bombarde” and “Bourdon” Stops Not “Resultant” —The 32 ft. as wel@ 

all other solo pedal resources are produced as complex tones having a fundamental 

and long series of overtones. 

© Pedalboard—Full 32-note radiating and concave strict A.G.O. specifications. 

@ Pre-Set Combinations —Each manual is equipped with nine adjustable pre-set keys 

In addition, there are ¢wo sets of manually adjustable controls for each keyboard, thug 

making twenty-two different manual registrations which are instantly available while 

playing. 

© Selective Vibrato Feature —Vibrato and vibrato chorus effects (of adjustable extent) 

may be used selectively on either manual or pedals. 

® Moderate Cost—The dollar value of the Concert Model Hammond Organ as af 

instrument for church, teaching, and recital purposes is approached by no other orgatt 
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There is a Concert Model 
Hammond Organ available 
in Andover for the use of 
Organ Institute Students 


You are invited to see and play the Con- 
cert Model Hammond Organ at Andover 
or at your nearest Hammond dealer's 


HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANS 


4200 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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